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Power of Example 


THE OTHER MORNING I asked my six-year-old daughter if she 
had said her prayers. The answer was no. I suggested that she do 
so then. 

“Say them later.” was her reply. as she buried her mouth in her 
“snusele blanket.” Gently I coaxed: it was such a lovely day. God 
had made it and given it to us. Was it really nice to enjoy God’s 
day without first thanking him? 

“Say them later,” was still the reply. “Yes,” I went on, “I don’t 
always like to say mine either. Sull, I never feel right about begin- 
ning my work until I have. Do you think it is really nice to enjoy 
God's day without going in and saying “Good morning to him?” 

“Later.” came the muffied answer. 

I then thought of her Sunday school teacher, whom she adores 
and quotes as authority for anything. “Look,” I said, “I'll bet you 
Miss Stalwart never once begins the day without saying her prayers 
—no indeed, not on your life.” 

I left her and went into the next room. In a minute I saw two 
little feet trudge toward our family prayer-corner, and a little form 
kneel down. . .- F. C. LiGHTBOURN 
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Communist-front Lutherans want help 

Since Bishop Lajos Ordass went to 
prison, no Lutheran World Action money 
has been sent to Hungary. The bishop 
was convicted on a charge of failure to 
report properly to the government re- 
garding funds sent to the Hungarian 
churches by American Lutherans. 

With Bishop Ordass out of the way, 
men in good standing with the Com- 
munists are now leaders of the Lutheran 
Church of Hungary. This month they 
wanted to know if American Lutherans 
would be willing to send them some 
money. 

Dr. Ivan Reok, who now controls the 
Hungarian Church, appealed to Dr. S. C. 
Michelfelder and Dr. Paul C. Empie 
when he met with them in Geneva this 
summer. Lutherans are still eager to help 
the Hungarians restore their church life, 
he was assured. But no money will be 
sent unless the following conditions are 
met: 

Permission must be given for an official 
visit to Hungary by an American com- 
mittee representing the Lutheran churches 
of the U.S.A. to confer with church lead- 
ers. . . . Detailed information must be 
given about the use that has been made 
of each dollar sent from America to Lu- 
therans of Hungary since the war... . 
There must be official government ap- 
proval for any further contributions from 
America. . . . There must be detailed 
information as to why more money is 
wanted and how it would be used. 


Going to Germany in 1952 

A fairly definite decision was reached 
at Oxford in July that the Lutheran 
World Federation would hold its 1952 
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world assembly in Germany. The host 
city will be selected later. 

The LWF executive committee picked 
Germany because the travel costs would 
be prohibitive for European delegates if 
it were held in the United States. The 
United States had been frequently men- 
tioned as a possible location. The World 
Council of Churches might hold its 1952 
assembly in Europe too, rather than the 
United States. 

Simultaneous conferences in at least 
six fields are planned for the assembly. 
Included will be theology, foreign mis- 
sions, welfare, students, clergy, and laity. 
About 1,500 people will attend the meet- 
ing. 

Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, the federation’s 
executive secretary, was authorized to 
develop plans and programs for the 
assembly. 


Herman heads new department 


Dr. Stewart W. Herman is now in » 


charge of all Lutheran World Federation 
aid to displaced persons and refugees 
abroad. His new department resulted 
from a merger of the Resettlement Divi- 
sion and the Service to Refugees. It will 
be known as the Department for Service 
to Refugees. 

Besides handling the resettlement of 
DP’s and refugees from Europe to the 
United States, Canada, South America 
and Australia, the new department will 
include the spiritual ministry to refugees 
in Germany and England. 

A budget of over a million dollars was 
approved by the LWF executive com- 
mittee for the new organization: four 
hundred thousand dollars is for resettle- 
ment loans, the rest for operating expenses. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL 
With only a ragged sweater for warmth, 
this 11-year-old refugee girl must brave 
the winter cold on the way to school. Like 
many other children in Germany today, 
she has tuberculosis. 


Three weeks in camp 

When 50 children went to a Lutheran 
World Federation camp in Austria this 
summer, they were pale, emaciated, and 
listless. When they left three weeks later, 
their faces had brightened, they had new 
energy, and all of them had gained 
weight. One child gained nine pounds. 

Two more camps are being planned. A 
house has been rented from a Roman 
Catholic organization. Three weeks in 
camp costs the LWF approximately $6 
per child, plus extra food from Norway 
and the United States. 


The children are from that almost for- 
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gotten group of people—the volks- 
deutsche. These people are of German 
origin but for centuries have been living 
in sections of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. After the war they were 
uprooted from their homes and sent back 
to Germany and Austria. There they have 
been living in crowded camps—never less 
than four persons to a room. 


Churches speak to labor 

Probably not many people, including 
union members, would pay much atten- 
tion to the Labor Day messages in Amer- 
ican churches this Sunday. The last long 
weekend of the summer would take many 
regular churchgoers away from their 
pews. But on a high policy-making level 
American churches have been thinking 
and speaking seriously about labor. 

The Church must be concerned with 
the end for which organized labor will 
use its expanding power, the Federal 
Council of Churches says in its 1949 
Labor Day statement. “Will the men who 
guide its affairs exercise Christian humil- 
ity and justice in their use of power?” 
the Council asks. 

“Christians must seek a more intimate 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
conditions and just aspirations of all 
working groups,” the statement warns. 
Then that understanding must be applied 
to actions and judgments which involve 
labor’s rights and responsibilities. 


Methodist labor leaders 

The Methodist church hopes to develop 
labor leaders within its own membership. 
It is planning to select 50 college juniors 
every year for graduate study in labor 
relations. 

After completion of the course, they 
would enter industrial concerns and 
affiliate with labor unions. They would 
refuse advancement to managerial posi- 
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tions to devote their time to the labor 
movement. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam has said 
that “they would not be ministers, but 
Methodist laymen—especially dedicated 
to the ministry as it pertains to labor 
problems.” 


Church collections feed strikers 

A very bitter strike at the Johns-Man- 
ville asbestos plant in Quebec lasted over 
four months this spring. An attempt to 
crush it resulted in riots and many in- 
jured. Collections were made in the Cath- 
olic churches of the province to feed the 
families of the striking workers. Leading 
Catholic officials played a big part in the 
negotiations which finally ended the 
strike. 

Monsignor Joseph Charbonneau called 
the attempt to crush the strike “a con- 
Spiracy to destroy the working class, and 
it is the Church’s duty to intervene.” 

In Pittsburgh, a Catholic priest sug- 
gested that union leaders be off the pay- 
roll whenever the rank and file members 
are on strike. Union leaders never lose a 
dollar when there is a strike but it is 
costly to the workers. 

Both labor and management attended 
a community prayer service seeking 
divine guidance toward settlement of a 
strike in Laurel, Mississippi, this month. 
The four month strike at a Masonite 
plant has crippled the town. It is Mis- 
sissippi’s largest single industry. 


League to finance Hawaiian mission 

Through a fifty-five-year ministry, Dr. 
Milton J. Bieber was an enthusiastic friend 
of young people. He attended every con- 
vention of the Luther League of America 
since it was organized in 1895 until his 
death this spring. 

This month the Luther League of 
America voted to raise $25,000 during the 
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SECRETARY FREASE 
Asked to stay 


next biennium for a new mission in 
Hawaii. Delegates called-on their execu- 
tive committee to give serious thought 
to honoring Dr. Bieber who had organ- 
ized 34 congregations, by identifying the 
campaign as “The Milton J. Bieber 
Memorial Project.” 

The Luther League, meeting Aug. 
15-19 in Roanoke, Virginia, elected Roy 
Hendrickson of Zelienople, Pa., as its 
president to succeed Howard Logan of 
Los Angeles. Garfield Raymond of Water- 
loo, Ontario, is first vice president; Ray 
Cline, Concord, N. C., second vice presi- 
dent; Ruth Greve, Chicago, secretary; 
Howard Turkheimer, Philadelphia, 
treasurer. 

The five-year term of the Rev. Joseph 
Frease as executive secretary of the 
Luther League expires in 1949. He told 
the Roanoke convention that he plans to 
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resume his ministry as a pastor. How- 
ever, the LLA Executive committee voted 
unanimously to extend a call to him for 
a second term. Up to press time, Secre- 
tary Frease had not come to a decision. 

The Rev. William J. > Ducker, the 
League’s associate secretary, completes 
his second five-year term by April, 1950. 


Episcopal pensions 

Many retired pastors and widows know 
what the high cost of living means. For 
them it means less food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing from their pensions. Last year 21 
denominations paid over i8 million dol- 
lars to 37,000 beneficiaries. That was an 
average of less than $500 per person. 

The Episcopal Church pays $1,500,000 
in pensions to its retired pastors, widows, 
and orphan children each year. Its mini- 
mum pensions are $600 for a pastor and 
$300 for a widow. Pensions are computed 
on the basis of average salary and length 
of service. Congregations pay 10 per cent 
of the pastor’s annual salary into the pen- 
sion fund. 

In 1947, the Episcopal General Con- 
vention decided that these pensions were 
‘not high enough. A committee has been 
studying the pension problem since then. 
This month the report was released. 

The committee would like to at least 
double the present minimum pensions 
making them $1,200 and $600. This 
would require the immediate establish- 
ment of an eight million dollar reserve 
fund with an annual assessment of 11 
per cent of the pastor's salary. The in- 
crease could be made without the reserve 
fund but then the annual assessment 
would be much higher. 

If the minimums were raised to $1,800 
and $900 a reserve fund of almost 
$22,000,000 would be needed. The assess- 
ments would be slightly higher too. The 
General Convention in October will de- 
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cide what to do. 

Retired ULC pastors are less fortunate 
than their Episcopal brothers. Under the 
non-contributory plan in effect for many 
years in the ULC, they receive a mini- 
mum of $300 per year. Their widows get 
$200. Sometimes the church makes spe- 
cial grants to supplement these pensions. 

A gradual rise in pensions is resulting 
from the contributory plan started several 
years ago. Over 2,000 ULC pastors are 
active members of this plan. 


Archbishop speaks 

Archbishop Josef Beran had not been 
heard from in nearly two months. Per- 
sistent reports said that he had been im- 
terned in his palace in Prague since June 
19. The Czech government called these 
rumors lies—said that he was free to 
leave if he wished and that he had refused 
to receive visitors. 

Finally in mid-August, a letter from 
the Archbishop was made public. It con- 
firmed the rumors. “I am deprived of all 
personal freedom and all rights as Arch- 
bishop,” he wrote to the state prosecutor. 
Letters to other government departments 
had been ignored, he charged. 

Beran listed many acts which the state 
had taken against the church. The state 
“supervisor” had assumed full control of 
the Archbishop’s Consistory. The diocese 
treasury had been seized. The Arch- 
bishop’s seal was used without his per- 
mission. Church lands were seized with- 
out permission. 

“Is the Roman Catholic Church in 
Czechoslovakia still recognized by the 
State?” asked the primate. “If so, by what 
law was the Roman Catholic Church de- 
prived of its legal independence in in- 
ternal matters?” 


Some may be married 
Under certain conditions supporters of 
Communism may be married by Roman 
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Catholic priests. Thus some who profes 
propagate, and defend Communism 
materialistic and anti-Christian doctrines 
may be admitted to one of the sacra- 
ments from which they wwere barred by 
the Vatican Excommunication decree in 
July. 

They will be treated as “mixed” mar- 
Tiages, Osservatore Romano explained. 
The ceremony can not be performed in 
the church and mass is not to be cele- 
brated. Both parties must agree to bring 
up any children in the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

Pope Pius NII hinted this month that 
the Vatican decree had been effective. 
He told the new Peruvian ambassador 
that it had been. inspired by love. Cath- 
olics all over the world had asked for 
such a decree. 

About the same time the left-wing press 
said that the Vatican was trying to rescind 
the decree in fact while retaining it in 
principle. The Communist paper Unita 
wrote, “The Vatican is beginning to worry 
over the fact that those who are willing to 
give up religious marriage rather than 
abandon their political opinions are too 
numerous.” 
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Might Move Again 

If the Communist advance in China 
isnt stopped soon, the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Semimary might have to move 
again. At present it is in Hong Kong, 
its third home since 1944. 

It was closed during the Japanese oc- 
cupation. This time they want to keep it 
open if possible. The seminary was re- 
opened in the Lutheran Center in Chung- 
king in 1944. Later it returned to Shekow, 
where it was founded in 1913. Last year 
it went to Hong Kong. 

Now it might move to Sandakan, North 
Borneo, if Hong Kong is occupied by the 
Communists. “Since the work of the 


CHINA HEADQUARTERS 
Lutheran World Federation activity in 
China is now directed from this building 
a few minutes from downtown Hong 
Kong. The four story structure in the 
British colony was purchased for $65,000. 
Until the Communists captured Shanghai, 
LWF headquarters had been there. 


seminary is vital to the future welfare of 
the Lutheran Church in China, it must 
be kept going at all costs,” Dr. Gustav 
Carlberg, president of the seminary, said 
this summer. 


May need to learn trade 

Christian pastors in China may have 
to learn a trade in order to support them- 
selves. There is a possibility that the Com- 
munists may deny congregations the right 
to support a minister, thinks Dr. Gustav 
Carlberg. 

Pastors in some Communist dominated 
countries “have had to turn their hands 
to some gainful employment in order to 
subsist,” says Dr. Carlberg. The seminary 
would probably make arrangements with 
certain trade schools to train ministers 
and students in specialized fields. The 
seminary can train men as teachers, trans- 
lators, and interpreters. 
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China's savingest aircraft 

“The savingest aircraft in all China— 
saving lives and saving souls.” That is 
what the Hong Kong Standard has called 
the St. Paul I, the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration’s C-47 transport. 

The present plane and its predecessor 
have rescued over 8,000 people from pos- 
sible Communist capture in China. It 
operates in the danger areas as long as 
possible. Its last flight out of Shanghai 
last May was on the day that the city fell 
to the Reds. 

Although primarily for the use of the 
Lutheran missions, the St. Paul has been 
used by many denominations—Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Roman Catholic. The 
first passenger was a Baptist missionary. 
The last flight out of Shanghai was a load 
of medical supplies for the International 
Red Cross. 


Liquor advertising 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Distilled Spirits Institute 
were in agreement on one thing this sum- 
mer. Neither group wanted to see liquor 
advertising on the radio. They have dif- 
ferent reasons though. 

The WCTU thinks that radio advertis- 
ing would only “glamorize” drinking and 
make it more socially acceptable. It would 
like to see legislation to ban advertising 
of alcoholic beverages in interstate com- 
merce and over the radio. Such a law 
might curb the all-time high in excessive 
drinking in the United States, thinks Mrs. 
D. Leigh Colvin, WCTU president. 

The distillers are afraid that radio ad- 


vertising would turn public opinion 


against the industry. They recognize that 
the good will of the majority of the pub- 
lic is its most valuable asset. 

“We definitely are opposed to any 
move that will unquestionably stir up 
controversies and animosities, and upset 
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the mutual relationship that we have 
established,” says Mr. Howard Jones, 
executive secretary of the DSI. 

Schenley Distillers, Inc., is planning an 
advertising campaign over ABC this fall. 
It might use NBC and CBS too. Schenley 
is not a member of the DSI. 

After the repeal of prohibition, DSI 
members voluntarily adopted a code 
which banned radio. advertising as not in 
the public interest. Schenley is the first 
distiller to disregard the code. 


Effective Advertising 

Over 300,000 requests for additional 
information have been received as a re- 
sult of a series of newspaper and maga- 
zine advertisements sponsored by the 
Knights of Columbus. The ads tell about 
the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
church. 

Supreme Knight John E. Swift says 
that 20,000 non-Catholics have enrolled 
for correspondence courses of religious 
instruction. Nearly 350,000 free book- 
lets have been mailed to inquirers. The 
ads have been running since January, 
1948. 


Missouri on Federal Aid 

The Missouri Synod is not opposed to 
federal aid to education as long as it stays 
“within the limits of public welfare,” its 
president said this month in St. Paul. Dr. 
J. W. Behnken told a district convention 
that the Synod has no objection to free 
lunches and public health services. 

He considers -bus transportation for 
parochial school students a local problem. 

“I see no religion in a glass of milk or 
a bus ride for parochial school children,” 
the president of St. John’s Lutheran Col- 
lege in Kansas told the same convention. 
The Missouri Lutheran educator thinks 
that those are fields in which the church 
and state might co-operate for the public 
welfare. 
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World News Notes 


Crack in Communist line 

TiTo’s BID to Communist dissidents in 
Bulgaria and Albania is shrewdly timed. 
The frequent purges being staged in prac- 
tically all the Soviet satellites has pro- 
duced savage struggles for power and bit- 
ter suspicions between warring local Com- 
munist factions. Satellite administrations 
are demoralized and resentful. 

Those temporarily in power are afraid 
to exercise it efficiently for fear of re- 
prisals at home, or of accusations of 
“deviating from the party line” of the 
Cominform and the _ ever-suspicious 
Kremlin. Either doing something or noth- 
ing, they get in wrong. That is why a 
way is open for a serious break all along 
the line. 


Beware the evil day 

JAPANESE ARE Slaves to signs and days. 
No control imposed by an occupying 
force, however oppressive, could equal 
the iron restrictions of Japanese custom. 
Japan’s Ministry of Education, trying to 
eradicate this condition, has been daunted 
by the violent opposition of Buddhist and 
Shinto priests who charge that the cam- 
paign infringes on the freedom of religion. 

They have the support of the majority 
of the people, who judge a woman to be 
a successful homekeeper by the number 
of flies, mice, and rats about the house. 
Of the fishing and farming villages 53 per 
cent of the families govern their daily 
life by the moon, by “lucky” and “un- 
lucky” days. 

Fishermen refuse to sail on the seventh 
day of the lunar calendar, or to dock on 
the fifth day. Farmers will not plant 
wheat on the “day of the rat” or the “day 
of the dog.” A fourth of the people be- 
lieve the fox and badger can hypnotize 
people. Many believe that women born 
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in the “year of the horse” are unfit for 
marriage. Such a year was 1906; 20 years 
later Japan suffered a wave of suicides 
by women who had been jilted by their 
suitors when their fatal birth-year was 
disclosed. Many families still fight the 
inroads of epidemic diseases of children 
by writing “the children are not at home” 
on the gate-posts of their dwellings. 


Russians first 

RUSSIA CELEBRATED on July 24 a Navy 
Day of her own, with “thundering salvos” 
from warships in 17 harbors, presumably 
in all the far-flung ports it claims from 
the Pacific to the Danube and from the 
Arctic to the Caspian Sea. During the 
celebration Russia’s orators lauded the 
Navy’s “outstanding role in the crushing 
defeat of Japanese militarists” after they 
had finished off the Nazis. 

The impression given was that though 
the American Navy helped, it was not 
at all needed. It also asserted that “the 
Russian Navy was the first to use armored 
cruisers, high-speed destroyers, modern 
submarines, surface and submarine mine- 
layers, torpedo boats, radios, mines, tor- 
pedoes, armor-piercing shells” and so on. 


Automobiles for sale 

TRADE DISLOCATIONS, resulting from 
dollar scrambles, produce curious results. 
In 1948 American plants produced 3,909,- 
270 passenger cars and exported 217,911. 
Britain produced 334,820, but surpassed 
the U.S. by exporting 226,911. Canada 
was third in export with 166,819, France 
fourth with 100,000, and Italy fifth with 
44,220. ; 

The U.S. exported 6 per cent of its 
total production. The rest a much larger 
proportion—Britain, for instance, 68 per 
cent. One reason for this was that Aus- 
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tralia and South Africa were the largest 
importers of passenger cars, and they are 
in the British Commonwealth. However, 
American producers have large room for 
expansion at home. Of the world’s 58 
million motor vehicle registrations, the 
U.S. is credited with 41 million. Equally 
interesting are the world increases since 
1940—of passenger cars 18 per cent; 
trucks 75 per cent; of buses 54 per cent. 


No more free love 

THE EARLY SoviET ideas of sex, mar- 
riage, parenthood, and divorce have been 
abandoned. “Free love” has given place 
to a virtually Puritan standard. The rea- 
sons have been born of war experience. 

Illegitimate children have become an 
enormous burden to the state. Continent 
wedded life was realized as important and 
beneficial to the official system. Marriage 
has been made more attractive by law, 
and divorce much more difficult. Early 
sex education is definitely played down as 
much less important than other knowl- 
edge. 

This is a decided retreat from the orig- 
inal proclamation of October 1917 and 
_ its encouragements of freedom in love as 
part of the battle against Christian teach- 
ings. 

A similar rejection of the seven-day 
week to destroy the idea of the Christian 
Sunday was attempted by the official de- 
cree of a five-day week with a staggered 
day of rest so that no new sanctity might 
be established. That, too, has been 
abandoned, also through testing. 


Changes in China 

ANYTHING NATIONALIST being anathe- 
ma to the Chinese Reds, they are proceed- 
ing, everywhere they go, to abolish the 
Pao chia family system, a favorite admin- 
istration form of local government de- 
vised by the Kuomintang. This system, 
the lowest level of either rural or urban 
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administration, binds 15 families into one 
chia and 15 chia into one pao unit, with 
a local chief to head it. 

The pao chia were authorized to col- 
lect taxes and settle minor disputes be- 
tween families under their immediate con- 
trol. In this way the Kuomintang’s laws 
and decrees were directly and efficiently 
enforced. Red abolition of the system is 
intended to hinder, if not destroy. any 
possible return of Nationalist rule. 


Oregon plants trees 

OREGON Is taking a long forward look. 
It has begun a 14-year operation to re- 
seed 300,000 acres of depleted and 
burned-over forest lands, and will spend 
$10 million to do it. 

The distant view is indicated by the 
expectation that the state can begin to 
cash in on the operation in about 75 
years. That is the time it takes Douglas 
fir trees to reach a proper and profitable 
size for logging. 

A two-fold method of restoration is to 
be followed—the planting of foot-high 
seedling trees, 1,000 to the acre, and then 
during the fall and winter the sowing 
of the minute fir seeds by helicopter. 
There are 40,000 fir seeds to the pound, 
and it usually takes 5 million seeds to 
produce 500 trees. 


Here and there 

U.S. TAXPAYERS will have the privilege 
of paying $70 million for the census to be 
taken next year. . . . SCAP has been dis- 
playing 1,100 articles of Japanese mer- 
chandise in its Foreign Trade office in 
New York. “Made in Japan” is rapidly © 
appearing on the counters of cheap nov- 
elty stores. . . . ITaLy_is excited by the 
discovery of oil in the sub-soil of the Po 
Valley. The yield is reported as “com- 
parable to that of the world’s best oil- 


bearing zones.” 


—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
| 


Washington 


Three months ago, the House passed 
the Celler Bill (H.R.4567) liberalizing 
the present Displaced Persons Act. Many 
senators of both parties favor the passage 
of a similar bill. The Senate Immigration 
Subcommittee has had 15 different DP 
bills referred to it, including the McGrath- 
Neely Bill (S.311) which embodies the 
administration proposals. 

But Senator Pat McCarran, whose 
seniority made him chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee and who appointed 
himself chairman of the Immigration Sub- 
committee, has obdurately blocked any 
attempts at action. 

The Democratic Policy Committee 
called Senator McCarran into conference 
in an effort to break the bottleneck. He 
is reported to have said that he does not 
feel the present law needs revision and 
does not intend to report out any bill at 
this session. In a strategem rarely resorted 
to, the Democratic leadership decided to 
challenge his authority by introducing a 
petition to dismiss the Judiciary Commit- 
tee from consideration of the DP legis- 
lation. 

This petition, which will have strong 
bi-partisan support, will be subject to 
floor debate. Passage of the petition would 
bring the House-passed Celler Bill directly 
to the floor of the Senate. Favorable ac- 
tion on both the petition and the DP 
legislation is predicted. But the legislative 
log-jam in the Senate may keep the peti- 
tion from a place on the calendar until 
late September. 


Celler Bill 
If the Senate passes the Celler Bill, the 


present DP law will be changed as fol- 
lows: 

1. The number to be admitted will be 
increased from 205,000 to 339,000. 
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2. The time of admission will be ex- 
tended from two years to three years 
(June 1951). 

3. The eligibility date will be advanced 
from Dec. 22, 1945 to Jan. 1, 1949. 

4. The quotas of the countries of origin, 
which have been mortgaged up to 50 
per cent to admit DPs, will be mortgaged 
up to 25 per cent for five years, after 
which it will return to 50 per cent. 

5. The 40 per cent “Baltic preference” 
clause will be dropped. In its place will 
be a paragraph prohibiting discrimination 
because of race, religion, or national 
origin. 

6. The provision that 30 per cent must 
be farm workers will be dropped, and 
agriculture will be included on a par with 
other occupational preferences. 

7. Loans up to $5 million to voluntary 
agencies for the payment of inland trans- 
portation and other resettlement expenses 
will be authorized. 

8. A token recognition. of the expellee 
problem will be retained, with people of 
German ethnic origin having 50 per cent 
of the German quota earmarked for them. 


Pipelines 

Voluntary agencies engaged in resettle- 
ment of DPs are impressed with the ur- 
gent need of action at this session. They 
point out that the number authorized by 
the present law will probably have quali- 
fied for entry by the end of this year. 

If the cumbersome machinery of proc- 
essing applications were allowed to be- 
come idle and the pipelines were to run 
dry, it would be an enormous waste of 
time and effort to get the system working 
again. Revision of the present law at this 
session would preserve the momentum 
that has been achieved. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Biography of a Christian 


By JOSEPH B. MOHR 


Big words of Christian teaching—such as "regeneration," "justification,” 


explained in simple language. They describe the stages in Christian experience 


YOU HAVE PROBABLY often walked 
through cemeteries and read inscriptions 
on tombstones. Those markers tell you 
who the dead are, when they were born, 
and when they passed on. That, in brief, 
is the ‘life story of most people. That is 
all that can be said about them. They 
were born, they lived, they passed from 
this world into death. 

The biography of a Christian is a dif- 
ferent story, written in eternity rather 
than on a stone monument. It is the story 
of a person passing from death to life. 

Though he enters the world a redeemed 
creature in the sense that Christ died for 
him, man by nature is spiritually dead. 
But the biography of a Christian begins 
with an act of the Holy Spirit, through 
baptism, which may take place in man’s 
infancy or when he is eighty years old. 

Let us see how the Spirit works in 
human life. 


WHETHER THE WorD OF Gon is car- 
ried by a missionary to a native in Africa 
or to a woodsman in Kentucky, the story 
is the same. The main item in the preach- 
er’s luggage is the Bible. The Word of 
God, plus the missionary’s faith, are the 
instruments through which the Spirit 
will work. 

What takes place when a man—let 
us call him John—of the Southern moun- 
tains is made a Christian is described in 
a series of steps known as the call . . . the 
illumination . . . regeneration . . . faith 


- 
The Rev. Mr. Mohr has recently become pas- 
tor of St. Paul's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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... justification ... and sanctification, in 
which the Spirit is active. In our thinking 
these steps can be put into the above 
order, but in actual experience they may 
merge into one another, so that it is diffi- 
cult to discern distinctions. For the work 
of the Spirit is not easily reduced to 
logical order. 


NEVERTHELESS, JOHN first is called to 
be a follower of Christ and share the life 
of the Kingdom of God. Through the 
Gospel the call of God goes out to all 
men alike. God wills that all men shall 
be saved, and through his love and grace 
he exerts his power that this purpose may 
be accomplished. 

Though John has never heard much 
about Christ except his name, he is aware 
of some moral precepts derived from 
custom and from conscience, and he has 
some notion about a supreme being. But 
he lives in a strange country as far as 
God is concerned. He is still in darkness 
and death because he, has no living faith 
in Christ. It is impossible for those of 
us who were made Christians in our 
infancy to realize what this means. 

The preacher meets John in the corn 
field and begins to discuss God and Christ, 
law and gospel, sin and salvation. Oral 
instruction is supplemented by a study of 
the Bible which the teacher gives the 
student to read. Gradually the eyes of the 
backwoodsman are opened to new light. 
His heart and mind are illuminated, so 
that he grows to understand his own 
nature and his need for Christ. The more 
he learns, the more interested he becomes, 
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and soon he feels a longing for the new 
life of the Kingdom of God. 


AT THIS POINT it can be said that John 
is in a state of regeneration. He is bap- 
tized. He is born again. His Christian 
biography actually begins. He has been 
led to acknowledge his sinfulness and to 
look for something better to take its 
place. It happened suddenly, this great 
change. It was an act of God alone, offer- 
ing deliverance from spiritual death and 
the devil, conferring forgiveness of sin, 
faith and a new life. 

John is sure that the change in him 
was not caused by himself. He could 
never have lifted himself by his own 
bootstraps. Had he lived to be a very old 
man, he could never have thought of 
the need for a change in his life or known 
what a changed man should be like. God 
did this for him, through the power of 
the Spirit working through the Word, 
proclaimed by the preacher, and through 
the sacrament of baptism. 

AND so JOHN LEARNS to reflect with 
understanding upon Luther’s explanation 
of the third article of the creed: “I be- 
lieve that I cannot by my own reason or 
strength believe in Jesus Christ my Lord, 
or come to him; but the Holy Ghost has 
called me through the Gospel, enlight- 
ened me by his gifts...” 

John has now experienced conversion 
and repentance, which are the same thing, 
from Scripture’s viewpoint. He has known 
regret for the sort of man he was, and 
has changed his mind and turned toward 
Christ. A new life has been imparted to 
him, not in the sense that a new some- 
thing has been poured into him, but that 
he now functions like a new person. 

The convert now has faith in Christ. 


Pairu vor JOHN is the conviction that 
the message he has heard was not in- 
vented by man, but that it comes from 
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God himself. Faith is more than intel- 
Jectual assent. It is a matter of the heart 
and will. It is losing one’s life in God, 
harmonizing the will with the eternal 
purposes. John is now willing to rely on 
the promises of the Gospel and place his 
entire care in God’s hands, living under 
new management. 

The Spirit has given John his faith, for 
he could not by his own reason and 
strength have believed in Christ. 


AT THE SAME TIME John is a justified 
man. But he has had nothing to do with 
his justification, for it is an act and attitude 
of God alone. It is an instantaneous, ex- 
ternal judgment by God, which gives 
pardon and title to heaven. It means that 
God no longer regards John as one who 
will be held guilty for his sin, but rather 
as one who is credited with a righteous- 
ness not his own, that of Christ. 

Justification, in actual experience, is 
as inseparable from regeneration and faith 
as the next step, sanctification, is insepar- 
able from the others. 

Sanctification is a process in which man 
can co-operate with God. Now for the 
first time John can do his part. Sanctifi- 
cation is a gradual development, internal 
and external, in John’s heart and in his 
outward works. 


THoucs ror Joun life now has a new 
purpose, this new life has its ups and 
downs, and may even be Jost. There is 
still that old evil power in him, there from 
Jong habit and thought, which would 
drag him down, while the new power of 
the Spirit seeks to keep him lifted up. 
Like the Apostle Paul, he sometimes does 
the things he should not do, and often 
fails to do the necessary things. 

But the activity of the Spirit, through 
the continued ministry of the preacher, 
through the Lord’s Supper, works in John 
to help him fight against the old man in 
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him, which must be “drowned and de- 
stroyed by daily sorrow and repentance.” 

John knows that he cannot excuse him- 
self for his lapses. Even though forgiven, 
his sin is still there. But he must struggle 
on and never give up, because the goal 
is high. He has a Helper, who does for 
him what Jesus on earth did for his 
disciples. 

Bit by bit the new man wins over the 
old, until “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, meekness, temper- 
ance,” the works of the Spirit, overcome 
the “works of the flesh.” And John knows 
that God is still working for him and in 
him. Then he can say of the Spirit that 
he not only called and enlightened but 
also “sanctified and preserved me in the 
true faith.” 


JoHN KNows that perfection will not 
be reached in this life, but like St. Paul 
he presses on toward the mark. Even his 
good works, which cannot be separated 
from what has taken place before this, 
are tainted by sin. However, according 
to Luther, all good works of the justified 
man are acceptable to God because they 
are fruits of the Spirit, Good works have 
no merit that can add to the effectiveness 
of salvation. They have their rewards, 
however, but only by the grace of God. 

Thus the new man moves onward to- 
ward glorification, which is a process that 
will take place in a new world. And the 
earthly biography of John ends when he 
passes from this life to greater life. 


Ba 


From the time of John’s baptism to 
the moment he dies, it matters little 
whether he remains a farmer or becomes 
a businessman, whether he gets married 
or not, whether he becomes famous or 
not. As long as he remains faithful to 
his new loyalty, that is all that matters 
in the biography of a Christian. He will 
love God and his fellow men, and be a 
servant to God and men. 


THE WORK OF THE Spirit is that of 
applying the fruits of Christ's redemption 
to human lives. It is the peculiar task of 
the Spirit to reveal and glorify Christ, and 
to testify about him. 

The Augsburg Confession 
“Afterward he ascended into heaven, 
that he might sit at the right hand of the 
Father, and forever reign and have 
dominion over all creatures, and sanctify 
them that believe in him, by sending the 
Holy Ghost into their hearts, to rule, 
comfort and quicken them, and to defend 
them against the devil and the power of 
sin. 

After Christ's ascension, the disciples 
experienced that the activity of the Spirit 
described above had actually become a 
startling reality. For God was working 
miracles in the early church, the most 
amazing of which was the conversion of 
men to Christ. The apostles learned that 
a power greater than their own eloquence 
and ministry was at work with them, and 
this power they knew to be the Holy 
Spirit. ‘ 


States: 


More than we like to admit, the present external chaos that may 
lead to irrevocable social catastrophe is the projection onto the outside 
world of unacknowledged conflicts within you and me. 

Anan A, Hunter, The Audacity of Faith, Harper 


I Live by “Christ Medicine” Now 


By ROLAND PAYNE 


This is a statement made at a Midland College assembly this 


summer by a young man who came last year from Liberia 


“GNAHN-MOI Kor-NI ” This is the 
name of my family “medicine.” Its literal 
meaning is “the rock of our ancestors.” 
This family medicine is composed of in- 
struments such as swords, spears, rings, 
and other medicines that my ancestors 
had used in fighting their tribal wars. 
These instruments have been preserved 
by members of the family as relics. 

It is believed that my ancestors are 
present in these instruments, and that by 
worshiping them my ancestors will grant 


UNTIL A YEAR AGO Mr. Payne had always 
lived in Liberia, where he grew up in the pagan 
faith of his ancestors. A mission school led him 
to Christ. Last fall he came to America, and 
enrolled at Midland College in Fremont, Ne- 
braska, where he has been a popular and suc- 
cessful student 
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all the wishes and desires of the family. 
It is also believed that if one fails to 
attend the ancestor worship bad luck will 
follow him all the days of his life, and 
even death may result. I was told that 
these symbols of my forefathers were the 
most powerful medicine on earth, and I 
firmly believed in them. 

The ancestor worship is an event in 
itself. An elaborate feast is prepared, and 
all members of the family have a big time 
of eating and dancing. As a youngster I 
used to look forward to the coming of 
these feasts with great pleasure, for I 
knew I would eat to my satisfaction. 


BUT A GREAT CHANGE took place when 
I was sent to school. There a missionary 
spoke in chapel through an interpreter 
about the power of Jesus Christ. He said 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and 
that He has more power than any medi- 
cine in the world. 

That was a startling statement to me. I 
became curious and wondered if this 
Jesus Christ had more power than my 
“Gnahn-moi Kor-ni.” My curiosity led 
me to ask the interpreter after chapel how 
Jesus Christ could be the most powerful 
medicine on earth, when my parents had 
told me that the “Gnahn-moi Kor-ni” was 
the most powerful medicine on earth? 

He laughed at first and told me that 
what my parents had taught me was super- 
stition. He further remarked that if I 
firmly believe in Jesus Christ, I could 
some day become a great leader among 
my people, and that I would be bold 
enough to tell them that the family wor- 
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ship is superstition, for the power of 
Christ would be in me. 

The idea of being a leader among my 
people inspired me greatly, in so much 
that I asked the interpreter if he was tell- 
ing me the truth. He assured me, and 
further remarked that the mission was 
established to educate us and to show us 
the fallacy of superstition. Right there I 
made my confession in these words, “I 
believe in Jesus Christ.” Again the inter- 
preter emphasized that I must believe 
with my whole heart and be brave enough 
to tell my people. 


THREE YEARS AFTER that I went home 
on a vacation. It was just time for the 
family feast. Great preparation was made 
for the feast. But to the disappointment 
of my people, I did not participate in the 
celebration. I began telling them Bible 
stories and of the great sacrifice Christ 
had made for the whole human race. 

I almost became an outcast. No one 
associated with me for almost a month. 
My relatives thought that bad luck would 
follow me. But after a year when nothing 
happened to me, they began to fear me, 
thinking that I had supernatural power. 
I told them that it was the miraculous 
power of Jesus Christ. After that I won 
my place among them again, and many 
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of the boys went with me to school the 
following year. 

Look where I am standing today! In the 
United States of America, the land that 
has been styled by many as God’s last 
chance for the human race. Ten years ago 
had any one mentioned to me the possi- 
bility of my coming to the United States, 
I would have considered that person to - 
be in a state of hallucination. 

I had read much about America, but 
it never occurred to me that I would one 
day be here. But here I am in this vast 
country of yours, with no relatives what- 
ever. Yet I feel very much at home among 
you, for I know I am among brothers and 
sisters of Him who says “love your neigh- 
bor as yourself.” What made it possible? 
The precious name of Jesus, by answering 
His call. 


] HAVE FAILED the Master many times 
through selfishness and pride. Being a 
human, I will still fail Him. But I have 
hope in His saving grace. There are many 
barriers to break down before I can com- 
pletely answer Christ’s call. These bar- 
riers can be removed only by His grace. 
And when all is over, and I am ready to 
return home to complete Christ’s call, I 
can view the past with satisfaction and 
look to the future with hope. 


ADULT REACTION 
The Sunday-school teacher had just finished telling her class about 


the beauties of héaven. 


“Now,” she said, “how many of you want to go to heaven?” 
Everyone in the class raised his hand except a small boy in the last 


TOW. 


“Why don’t you want to go to heaven, Robert?” the teacher asked. 
“Gee willikers,” the boy said, his face working indecisively. “I’ve got 


two mink traps set.” 
August 31, 1949 


VINCENT A. PARADIS 


CHURCHES MUST HELP THE LABORER 


LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 


"Christians must seek a more intimate and sympathetic understanding of the condi- 
tions and just aspirations of all working groups in their own communities,” says the 
Federal Council message. “Men and women... are neither slaves to be driven nor 
statistics to be manipulated.'' Will men who guide the affairs of labor exercise Chris- 
tian humility and justice in their use of power? The answer depends “upon the 
religious and ethical values held by the people in the ranks and leadership of labor.” 


Churches must help them acquire high standards of judgment. 


AMERICAN WORKERS in factory, store, 
field, and office, with their families, com- 
pose most of the American nation and 
most of the Christian churches. Labor 
Day calls attention to their rights, respon- 
sibilities, and aspirations. We therefore 
call upon the churches to unite whole- 
heartedly in celebrating Labor Sunday. 

Everywhere workers are taking a large 
part in the shaping of their own lives. 
They are assuming greater economic, 
social, and political responsibilities. 

Workers want status. They want to 
feel that they are recognized as far more 
significant than the machines they oper- 
ate and the materials they handle. They 
want to bring the democracy they hear so 
much about into their work-a-day world. 
American labor has made great strides 
toward this goal. 


WORKERS WANT SECURITY. They want 
an end to the ups and downs of the busi- 
ness cycle. They want a cushion against 
the hazards of unemployment, sickness, 
and old age. Within recent years the 
justice of this demand has had increasing 
practical recognition. 

Workers seek self-expression, both in 
_ their work and as citizens. This means 
wide participation for all in economic and 
political decisions. In America social 
changes over the years have resulted in 
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gradual but significant progress, partly 
registered in social legislation. 


THE WORLD IS NOW in a ferment. 
Movements that were begun to free the 
people have been used later to enslave 
them. Other movements have effected 
profound social and economic changes 
without sacrificing civil and political lib- 
erties. We should not resist change merely 
because it is change, nor condemn that 
which exists merely because it is not as 
new as something proposed. 

The strength of democracy is its ability 
to reinterpret the old, to use the new, to 
make continuing adjustment between 
freedom and justice, between individual 
rights and social demands. We dare not 
ignore the just aspirations of all people. 
We must strive to realize them within the 
framework of a Christian society. 

The first step toward this end is to 
recognize the vast changes that have al- 
ready occurred in our American life. We 
have shifted to a large extent from in- 
dividualism to organization, from com- 
parative self-sufficiency to far-reaching 
interdependence. 

With business management this change 
has taken the form of building up greater 
corporations and financial groups, repre- 
senting vast concentrations of economic 
power. Neither the individual worker 
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nor even the local union can successfully . 


deal with a multi-million-dollar corpora- 
tion regarding terms of employment or 
conditions of work. On the part of labor 
the growth of industrial unions has been 
stimulated to balance these powerful con- 
centrations. 


THe CHURCH MUST never forsake its 
basic interest in individuals. Neverthe- 
less the times demand that it give increas- 
ing attention to group action, group mo- 
tality, and group responsibility in our 
economic life. Men and women as ob- 
jects of God’s redeeming love are not 
means to be used by the powerful for 
selfish ends. They are neither slaves to 
be driven nor statistics to be manipu- 
lated. Each as a child of God is an end 
unto himself within God's purpose. 

In America the churches are rightly 
concerned with the motivation and the 
social consequences of the increased con- 
centration of corporate power: they face 
also the great question of the end for 
which organized labor will use its ex- 
panding power. Will it give Christian 
principles, including social responsibility, 

a first place in its program? Will the men 
who guide its affairs exercise Christian 
humility and justice in their use of power? 
Will they put the public interest above the 
special interests of the pressure -groups 
they lead? The answers to these ques- 
tions depend upon the religious and eth- 
ical values held by the people in the 
ranks and leadership of labor. 

The values that Christianity puts first 
cannot be realized by preaching and the 
printed word alone. They can most ef- 
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fectively be caught from men who share 
the problems and strivings of those they 
would serve. Our churches seek both the 
organized and the unorganized workers 
in still larger numbers in their member- 
ship and leadership, while they likewise 
seek to achieve closer contact, under- 
standing, and co-operation with all work- 
ers everywhere. 


SUCH IS THE TASK to which we urge 
earnest dedication by our churches. This 
is a task which cannot be done only in 
the pulpit, in the sanctuary, or where 
people gather together for prayer and 
worship. It must be taken also to wher- 
ever people live and work. The mission 
of the churches cannot be separated from 
the restless masses of humanity who seek 
justice and freedom. 

We cannot escape from our increasing . 
interdependence; rather we must accept 
its responsibilities and meet its challenges. 
This means that Christians must be mo- 
tivated by a purpose to help, never to 
dominate. Christians must seek a more 
intimate and sympathetic understanding 
of the conditions and just aspirations of 
all working groups in their own com- 
munities; and then apply that understand- 
ing, rather than ill-informed prejudices. 
in their judgment and action as citizens 
on issues that involve labor’s rights and 
responsibilities. 

In a changing world, as Christians we 
not only welcome but seek actively to pro- 
mote, every advance in human relations 
toward social justice and human brother- 
hood under the Lordship of Christ and 
the love of God for all men. 


Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely revenged: slight it, and the 
work is begun; forgive it, and it is finished. He is below himself that 


is not above an injury. 
August 31, 1949 
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We Met Lutherans in England 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Speakers from Europe and America met in Westminster Chapel in Lon- 


don for a Lutheran mass meeting—probably the first ever held in England. 


ALTHOUGH THE Lutheran Church con- 
stitutes the largest Protestant denomina- 
tion in the world today, the average 
Englishman is quite likely to look incred- 
ulous when you tell him that you are a 
Lutheran. But ever since the war Great 
Britain has been getting acquainted with 
our people and their faith. Latvians, 
Esthonians, and Germans have arrived 
in large numbers to work in mines, fac- 
tories, mills and on the farm. Surprisingly 
enough, John Bull is finding Lutherans 
. even among the Poles! 


A BIG BUSLOAD of Lutheran leaders 
from many lands traveled from Oxford 
to London on Sunday, July 17, to attend 
the dedication of a Polish Lutheran Cen- 
ter. There was an impressive communion 
service conducted by Pastor Fierla, for- 
merly Protestant chief chaplain in the 
Polish army which made a great name for 
itself in World War II and is now in bitter 
exile. They helped to win the war but 
lost their homes! 

In the front row sat General Anders 
who directed the capture of Monte Cas- 
sino and whose recent book An Army in 
Exile has received high praise from the 
critics. He was a Lutheran who became 
Roman Catholic when he married a Ro- 
man Catholic lady, but he is deeply inter- 
ested in Pastor Fierla’s work and the 
young church which is resulting from it. 
The tall officer with his shaven head, 
bristling black mustache and penetrating 


Dr. Herman is director of the Resettlernent Serv- 
ice of the Lutheran World Federation 
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glance—like General de Gaulle after the 
fall of France—has become a national 
symbol for many of his countrymen. 

But the Polish Lutheran Center is no 
political institution. What is it? It is a 
three-story house in Kentish Town (North 
London) which was badly in need of 
renovation. It will serve as a parsonage, 
a social and spiritual center for all Polish 
Lutherans in London, and even—on the 
top floor—as a hostel for Polish workers 
and occasional visitors. The building will 
be used seven days a week. : 

It used to be the parish house of the 
little Missouri Synod congregation which 
has its church nearby. Pastor E. G. 
Pearce has been actively interested in the 
fate of all the Lutherans who have re- 
cently arrived in Britain. and helped to 
arrange a favorable transfer of this prop- 
erty to the Poles. In fact, the transfer 
was made possible by two gifts of $2,000, 
one by the Missouri Synod in the United 
States and the other by the U.S. Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Federation 
which is represented in England by Pastor 
David Ostergren. 


PASTORS OSTERGREN AND PEARCE have 
worked very closely together in protecting 
the interests and nourishing the church 
life of the disorganized Lutherans who 
landed in a country which—except for a 
few Scandinavian Embassy chaplains and 
seamen’s pastors—hardly knew what a 
Lutheran church was until Hitler’s per- 
secution started driving political and 
racial refugees to England about 15 
years ago. 
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Today there are about 40 Lutheran 
pastors of many nationalities banded to- 
gether in the Lutheran Council of Great 
Britain. The work of this Council is 
sponsored by the American churches be- 
longing to the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion and the Missouri Synod and the cost 
is divided equally. 

This co-operation with the Missouri 
Synod in England has been ideal in every 
way. The Polish communion service— 
like the services of other groups, such as 
the Hungarian Lutherans—was held in 
the Missouri church. The only regrettable 
feature was that neither Pastor Pearce nor 
Prof. Theodore Graebner appeared at 
the chancel rail to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper with so many other Lutherans 
from the United States and Europe. In 
other words, they were the only ones, ex- 
cept for General Anders, who did not 
join in this final act of Christian fellow- 
ship before their own altar! 


THAT SAME AFTERNOON there was a 
mass meeting of Lutherans in one of Lon- 
don’s largest churches, Westminster 
Chapel. Who ever heard of a Lutheran 

“mass meeting in England? There were 
many skeptical people who doubted the 
wisdom of trying to assemble a throng— 
especially on a hot July Sunday at 3 p.m. 
As a matter of fact, it rained! 

But there were 600 people present to 
hear four outstanding Lutheran leaders: 
Bishop Anders Nygren of Sweden, Bishop 
Hanns Lilje of Germany, Prof. Theodore 
Graebner of St. Louis and Dr. S. C. Mich- 
elfelder, executive secretary of the Lu- 
theran World Federation. The reason it 
was a “meeting” rather than a service 
was to make it possible for the Missouri 
Synod men and all others to join forces. 
There was no prayer, except the Lord's 
Prayer just before the benediction. 

Prof. Graebner was insistent in point- 
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ing out that the “Augsburg Confession is 
the clearest call to unity in modern times.” 
“We accept as fellow-believers,” he said, 
“all who receive the whole word of God. 
There is no new truth.” Bishop Lilje em- 
phasized the fact that when we talk and 
act as good Lutherans we are doing noth- 
ing more nor less than talking and acting 
as good Christians. 


THROUGHOUT THE DAY there were other 
services organized by the various linguistic 
groups—Esthonians, Latvians, Germans, 
Norwegians, and others—and all of them 
had prominent guest preachers who had 
come to England for the meeting of the 
Executive’ Committee of the Lutheran 
World Federation, That one Sunday in 
London was an unforgettable symbol of 
the growing consciousness of confessional 
unity among Lutherans, which in the 
world-wide Federation has become not 
a remote possibility but a tangible reality. 

Whether or not the Lutheran groups 
in Great Britain will ever merge into a 
great English-speaking church is now no 
more substantial than the shadow of a 
hope. A dozen different languages, tem- 
peraments, loyalties and traditions tend 
to pull them apart. It-is the Augsburg 
Confession and Luther's Catechism based 
on the Bible which pull them together, 

Meanwhile one thing is certain: fellow- 
Lutherans must rally to the support of 
these stricken brethren. For many of 
them the only thing that they have saved 
from the wreckage of the old country, 
the old home, the old business and the old 
life is—the old faith. If they should lose 
that in Britain, it is doubtful that Britain 
will stand to profit in the long run from 
these newcomers. Fortunately, British 
church leaders seem to realize this and 
they too are doing everything they can 
to aid and protect these Lutheran refugees 
from across the channel. 
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North Carolina on the Air 


By ROSCOE BROWN FISHER 


Lutherans have found radio to be a great help in their work in North Carolina. 
Forty-five ULC pastors and 26 ULC churches broadcast at frequent intervals 


A SURVEY CONDUCTED by the North 
Carolina Lutheran has revealed some 
facts relating to the broadcast of worship 
services and devotional programs. Find- 
ings mdicate the ministers of the synod 
take their broadcasting seriously. Every 
clergyman of the synod was sent an in- 
guiry asking to what extent he or his 
church participated in radio.. The re- 
sponse was gratifying. 


FORTY-FIVE of the synod’s 108 active 
pastors present devotional programs any- 
where from two to six weeks a year. 
Twenty-six of the synod’s 168 congrega- 
tions broadcast their regular 11 o'clock 
service. This ranges from Augsburg 
Church. Winston Salem. and St. Mark’s 
Church, Charlotte. which broadcast every 
Sunday, to Hoiy Trinity Church, Raleigh, 
which broadcasts twice a year. 

St. John’s Church, Salisbury, took to 
the air 10 years ago, and has since broad- 
cast two Sundays a month. St. Paul’s. 
Wilmington, also broadcasting two Sun- 
days a month, has evidenced its faith in 
religious radio by installing permanent 
radio equipment. 

St. James’, Fayetteville, was on the air 
last year for the regular 11 o’clock service 
30 times. Trinity, Rocky Mount, another 
one of our younger churches, averaged 
18 Sundays. Looking over the remaining 
list we find eight North Carolina, comgre- 
gations broadcasting their morning wor- 
ship one Sunday each month, or 12 times 
a year. Eleven churches broadcast from 
four to eight times a year. 

WHEN WE LOOK at the weekday devo- 
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tionals we get a still larger picture. Forty- 
five pastors of the North Carolina Synod 
take part in some type of devotional pro- 
gram. Usuaily it is a 15-minute broadcast 
of message, hymns, Scripture, and prayer 
—but not always. In Raleigh, Pastor 
Clarence Norman co-operating,. the 
clergyman’s part on the devotional is a 
five-minute “recording,” prepared well 
ahead of schedule through station facil- 
ities. 

At Concord, Friday is assigned as “Lu 
theran Day,” when the voice of some 
Lutheran pastor can always be tuned in. 
Pastors of rural churches assist in these 
devotional series. There are many radios 
in homes beyond the city limits. Ap- 
parently station operators realize this. The 
survey reveals that station managers are 
usually willing to leave selection of 
speaker and arrangement of schedule in 
the hands of local ministerial associations 
wherever an effective organization is 
functioning. 


EXPENSE OF broadcasting varies with 
station policy. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission requires some “public 
service” programs from all stations. Re- 
ligious broadcasters are frequently classed 
as such, if the program is not particularly 
denominationalized. Hence, the devo- 
tional periods cost our clergymen and 
their churches only their time and talent. 
But the broadcasting of regular worship 
services usually involves a “service” or 
line charge, as it is called, which varies 
from $5 to $18 per broadcast. Some sta- 
tions give both time and service charge 
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“BIBLE QUIZ” ON STATION WSTP, SALISBURY 
Members of Haven Lutheran Church (on right) compete with Presbyterians 


for the entire hour on Sunday. 

Churches in the Hickory area co-oper- 
ate in a program called “The Sunday 
School of the Air.” This program dates 
from the 1944 polio epidemic in North 
Carolina, when Hickory pastors began 
the series to provide Sunday school for 
the thousands of children under quaran- 
tine. The Hickory station WHKY re- 
serves out of a heavy schedule a 15- 
minute devotional at 4:30 in the after- 
noon, as well as the long-practiced morn- 
ing devotions. It is over this same station 
that Lenoir Rhyne College has conducted 
a 30-minute broadcast each week for the 
past four years. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS presented by the 
churches of the synod include broadcast- 


ing of Easter sunrise services, the Kon- 


narock Mission vespers, Lenoir Rhyne a 
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cappella choir, CROP and DP scripts, 
Friday night vespers, and week of serv- 
ices. The co-operative spirit of many sta- 
tion owners is evidenced by the reproduc- 
tion over WSAT, Salisbury, of two half- 
hour recordings of the meeting of synod 
made at Winston Salem by Pastor Harold 
Terry. 


Pastor J. D. SHEPPARD of Ascension 
Lutheran Church, Shelby, is in charge of 
a successful public service series now in 
its third year over WKHS, Shelby—a 
Talent Program, presented every Satur- 
day morning at 10. Many children have 
found their way to the Ascension Sunday 
school via Pastor Sheppard’s Saturday 
broadcast. 

Young people of the church partici- 
pate in this—some by no means “tiny” 
any more—but the name of the program 
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Tots WITH TALENT 
Pastor Sheppard (seated) originated the program 


is “Tots With Talent” (see cut) and has 
run continuously for two and one-half 
years over station WKHS. More than 
1,500 children have been put on the air 
to display their talents. A number of the 
participants have gone on the radio pro- 
fessionally from this program. 

Pastor and Mrs. Roscoe Brown Fisher 
have presented from St. Stephen’s, Lenoir, 
two series of “Words and Music.” The 
program is relayed by remote control 
from Lenoir to WHKY, Hickory. 


LUTHERANS were not the first in re- 
ligious radio in North Carolina but have 
now been in it long enough to know it 
pays in promotion, evangelism, and public 
relations. For several years the North 
Carolina Synod has considered co-operat- 
ing with a radio network out of Atlanta. 

It is good news to our radio-minded 
Lutherans to report that the Executive 
Committee of Synod has recently ap- 
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proved participation in a Lutheran South- 
ern network series out of Atlanta for 
1950. Other co-operating synods are 
Georgia-Alabama, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. A North Carolina 
synodical Brotherhood committee is co- 
operating with the synodical committee. 

The Missouri Synod with 25 pastors 
and 30 congregations in North Carolina 
participate in religious radio in about the 
same proportion. Six broadcast their 
morning worship. Fourteen conduct de- 
votions. Several have regular weekday 
broadcasts. “The Lutheran Hour” (Mu- 
tual) is broadcast through 25 outlets in 
North Carolina. The American Lutheran 
Church with seven pastors and five con- 
gregations in the state broadcast two wor- 
ship services and three devotionals. 

The ULCA broadcast, “Sunday Ves- 
pers” (ABC), is heard over 14:network 
stations in North Carolina. 
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Family Worship Hour 


By WILBERT E. SCHEER 


A new radio program is on the air—to compete with the murder mysteries 


and give-aways. It is intended to help families live sane, successful lives 


THIS IS A TYPICAL DAY. It is any week- 
day. Headlines of the evening papers re- 
flect the same ominous uncertainty as did 
those in the morning. Conditions in the 
business world perplex the man in his 
office. Political maneuverings of national 
and international leaders seem to be push- 
ing the nations along to unpredictable 
destinies. The one bright spot in this 
day's turmoil is the family, which by its 
bonds of affection radiates encouragement 
in an otherwise unstable world. 

But even the family is troubled by the 
urgency of everyday living. Father is 
perplexed over the situation in general. 
Mother is perturbed over father’s perplex- 
ity. And the children are involved in 
problems which are beyond the realm of 
ordinary parental understanding. The 
family is little more than a number of in- 
dividuals. The harmonious unity that 
brings about contentment or satisfaction 
is lessening. 

The radio blares forth with an odd 
assortment of what is generally referred 
to as entertainment, with no one in the 
family paying much attention. Mother is 
unwilling to tune out the wax-and-necdle 
platter-chatter lest she offend teen-age 
Sis. And brother is too lazy to shut off 
the round-table discussion, pretending to 
believe that father might possibly want 
to hear the experts’ opinions about meas- 
ures against inflation or the hidden sig- 
nificance of the latest Russian move. 

As a result a succession of singing 
commercials, scare announcements, and 
miscellaneous music fills the house, add- 
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ing to the feeling of insecurity that already 
dominates the entire philosophy of life in 
this typical home. 


THEN QUIETLY, ALMOST unnoticed at 
first, a simple soul-stirring strain of music 
floats into the home. It is received with 
varying degrees of welcome by all mem- 
bers of the family, subconsciously finding 
a reception in each one’s heart. Everyone 
in the family gradually discovers himself 
listening to the calm, comforting voice 
which says slowly, deliberately, as though 
each word were being inscribed on the in- 
nermost conscience, “This is the Family 
Worship Hour, a Christ-centered program 
for the homes of the world offering you 
the glory and the joy of fellowship with 
God our Heavenly Father for every time 
of need or trial.” 

The setting is any home. The scene is 
in any one of a steadily increasing num- 
ber of communities. For this is the Fam- 
ily Worship Hour, radio’s newest religious 
venture, a 15-minute non-denominational 
daily meditation dedicated to a revival 
of the family altar. 


THE IDEA of the Family Worship Hour 
was born about five years ago in Pitts- 
burgh. Groundwork was laid by the Lu- 
theran Church, Missouri Synod, at its 
Pittsburgh Pastoral Conference. As the 
few men and women who had faith in 
such a venture began to develop it, they 
discovered that the possibilities were lim- 
itless and they realized that a larger group 
should be interested in the development 
of this project. 
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In 1947 the plan was presented to 
various Lutheran leaders at the Missouri 
Synod’s Chicago convention. Here it met 
ready acceptance, for the general opinion 
was that the opportunity of visiting mil- 
lions of families throughout the world 
was too great to pass by. Since the radio 
was recognized as the greatest influence 
in the family, next only to the parents 
themselves, the sponsors were encouraged 
to proceed with their plans. The idea was 
discussed with officials of the National 
Broadcasting Company in Chicago who 
agreed that there was need for such a 
program. 


IN DECEMBER 1947 a group of fam- 
ilies took the lead by incorporating the 
Family Worship Hour as a non-profit 
corporation under the laws of Illinois. 
Provision was made for permitting other 
families that are also concerned with the 
welfare of the church and state to join 
the organization. A contribution of five 
dollars or more annually was established 
as a qualification for membership. 

It was decided that a program of calm 
and quiet presentation of the Word in 
meditation, song, and prayer would be a 
mighty power for good. It should assist 
individuals, parents, and children in main- 
taining their spiritual and mental balance 
by being directed to the source of all 
peace, Jesus, the Saviour. 

Originally designed for evening wor- 
ship, the program was later adjusted to 
fit any hour of the day, when it developed 
that the morning hours were preferred by 
many of the stations. 

Dr. John W. Behnken, president of the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, led in 
this endeavor by presenting the matter 
to the board of directors of synod, the 
college of presidents, and had it brought 
to the attention of all district conventions. 
As a result much interest was created 
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from coast to coast, in Lutheran circles, 
among other Protestant clergymen, and 
in the radio field. 


BEGINNING IN September 1948, eleven 
stations in the United States began regular 
broadcasts of these prepared transcrip- 
tions. Other stations showed considerable 
interest in the program and many stood 
by awaiting results. While most of the 
stations had a full log already scheduled 
when the program was offered to them, 
less than nine months after the initial 
broadcasts other stations were added to 
bring to 82 the number of stations which 
are at present carrying the program. As 
further reports on listener acceptance 
are received, it is expected that many 
stations that are now proceeding cau- 
tiously with a “we want to be shown” at- 
titude, will accept this program. 

From its headquarters in Chicago the 
Family Worship Hour office handles all 
the details incidental to putting this pro- 
gram on the air. This office arranges 
auditions, co-operates with NBC in mak- 
ing recordings, keeps patron members 
and the clergy informed of progress, 
handles publicity, keeps up the corre- 
spondence, promotes the program over 
the air, conducts demonstrations with 
prospects, and receives all collections. 

A board of directors sets policy, and 
reviewing committees study and approve 
all material used. All participants volun- 
teer their services. Radio time is allowed 
free of charge by the stations. The items 
of expense are for preparation and dis- 
tribution of recordings, and in promotion. 


THE VALUE OF FREE services is in- 
estimable. Considering that stations give 
$200,000 worth of time annually, the 
money assigned for necessary administra- 
tion is well invested. The budget for the 
coming year calls for 15,000 families to 
give $5 each. | 
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There is no solicitation of money or fan 
mail over the air. 
Response from the stations has been 


- gratifying. “Your audition disc was more 
gratit 


than satisfactory and we have opened up 
a spot.” ... “We think the program is 
beautifully presented and definitely 
needed.” . . . “We can run that transcrip- 
tion as our first number in the morning 
and close the day with the same trans- 
cription” . . . and “As long as you pro- 
duce the programs, we will carry them,” 
are among the comments received. 


ONE STATION IN CANADA has accepted 
the program, and ‘the door is also open 
in the Philippines. A Baptist missionary 
on furlough from the Belgian Congo in 


Africa heard the Family Worship Hour 
broadcast, and immediately contacted the 
station for the records. He requested that 
the records be sent to Africa to be used 
in the mission schools. 


The Family Worship Hour broadcasts 
feature a 15-minute daily devotion con- 
sisting of prayers, inspirational music, ~ 
and quiet meditations presented with com- 
plete anonymity. All speakers, the choir, 
and the announcers submerge their iden- 
tities in order that listeners might feel 
the presence of no one but Jesus. The 
program is not identified with any de- 
nomination but is designed for all who 
want to have within their home a family 
worship centered about Christ. 


MOST FOLKS ARE KIND 
By IRENE POSNER 


This is a woman's story about how many friends she found in a city 


where she didn't know anybody. Everyone seemed to want to be helpful 


I’M JUST THE run-of-the-mill sort of 
person. I think of the right answers about 
24 hours too late and my stocking seams 
always go awry at crucial moments. There 
is nothing intriguing in my personality, 
appearance, or in my life as the wife of 
a junior army officer. Therefore the ex- 
traordinary kindnesses shown me through- 
out the country must have been mo- 
tivated only by the abundant goodness 
of human beings. 

Fort Smith, Arkansas, residents are my 
favorite illustrations for my tale of kind 
deeds. I elected to remain there, instead 
of returning to kinsfolk on the east coast, 
while awaiting the birth of my second 
baby during my husband’s service in the 
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Pacific. Quite content without any social 
life, I made only a few friends—by ac- 
cident—while strolling with my two-year- 
old Phyllis. They were Dr. and Mrs. 
H. C. Dorsey and the Rev. and Mrs. 
S. W. Jensen. I didn’t see any of these 
people more than twice a month. 


My ONE REAL CONCERN, care for 
Phyllis during- my hospitalization, was 
solved by a suggestion made over the 
phone by an unknown Red Cross worker. 
She told me of a family who boarded 
children for such occasions and when IJ 


-met this family I was completely satisfied 


that my lassie would be in good hands. 
I now had no problems. 
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But the citizens of that friendly city felt 
otherwise, and when warm, coatless days 
gave away my “secret” they began to 
worry. Folks I hardly knew started to 
phone their offers of assistance, not only 
for me but for Phyllis as well. I was 
astounded at the number of offers to keep 
my daughter without any thought of com- 
pensation. 

In particular there was Mrs. Ronald 
Gardner whom I met casually twice. She 
was a church secretary who cordially and 
graciously greeted strangers at the church 
doors each Sunday. She did not have 
time enough to enjoy her own grand- 
child, but she did offer to make time for 
my little miss, if I needed help. 

Neighbors came over to scold me 
gently for what they thought were over- 
exertions. I knew they were worried 
because I seemed so alone and I was 
touched by their genuine concern. 


THE DorseEys were as kind to me as if 
I had been their daughter. Dr. Dorsey 
went far out of his way to wire baby’s 
daddy when Western Union refused a 
telephoned cable. Despite an unusually 
full schedule, he made time to pick 
Phyllis up and bring her to the hospital 
that first day when he permitted no other 
visitors. He must have known that, al- 
though I was alone by preference, I 
needed someone close to me that day. 
Throughout my stay at the hospital, 
neither Dr. nor Mrs. Dorsey came to 
visit without first making a detour to the 
house to see whether there might be some 
mail for me. } 

Bouquets arrived in such profusion that 
my room seemed a bridal bower. Mrs. 
Dorsey’s mother sent me flowers. Nurses 
brought in others left by departing pa- 
tients. The fragrance of the flowers in- 
toxicated me and I was as light-hearted 
as if on a honeymoon. 
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I had expected no visitors, anticipating 
that the few people I did know would 
have neither time, transportation, nor 
sitters to visit the hospital, located some- 
what off the beaten track. Yet I never 
lacked for company once. Some of my 
callers I knew well, some not at all, but 
they seemed to come out of sincere inter- 
est and not as a charitable duty. 


My ONE HOSPITAL PROBLEM was the 
printing of our birth announcements, 
which I was eager to get quickly into the 
mails. Several months earlier I had con- 
sulted with a Harry Robinson, publisher 
of a Fort Smith weekly, but had not ex- 
pected much when I remembered how 
careless printers had botched a similar 
job once before. 

As soon as Jeffrey was born, I filled 
in the blanks in a piece of copy in my 
purse and had the nurse drop it in the 
outgoing mail. All I could do was to 
cross fingers. One afternoon four days 
later, I lay in bed wondering whether the 
announcements would ever be printed. 
Suddenly a strong hand knocked at the 
door and a man with a deep, cheerful 
voice entered. It was Mr. Robinson. Not 
only had he precisely executed my “nov- 
elty” announcement, but had prepared 
several variations and brought them to 
the hospital himself so whichever I chose 
could be completed without delay. I was 
so happy and so relieved that my eyes 
were still misty when supper trays came 
in. 

Perhaps the greatest kindness shown 
me, however commercial its basis, was 
the care the Charles Gramlichs gave my 
little girl for the very nominal sum of 
$10 a week. In every way, she was the 
better for her stay with them, better 
trained, better behaved, and broader in 
her social horizons. They dressed her as 
if she were a doll, curled her very straight 
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hair for the first time, put a successful 
end to night diapers and returned her to 
me with speech graduated to sentences. 
They did all this with a notorious “mom- 
mie’s girl” separated from her mother 
for the first time. 

Sparks Hospital with its happy staff of 
nurses constantly amazed me, for every- 
one seemed to make it her personal job 
to see that I had everything needed for a 
quick recovery and pleasant stay. 


AS NICE AS EVERYONE was, none could 
compare with Miss Nancy Farish, my 
landlady. A spinster well over 60 who 
put in long days as a salesclerk, she in- 
sisted on doing for me many things be- 
yond her strength. She joyously re- 
sponded to my knock at her door one 
Sunday morning in May and finished 
breakfasting Phyllis while I quietly 
slipped off to the hospital. An hour later, 
as proudly as if it were her own kin, Miss 
Nancy jubilantly telephoned the news to 
all who might be remotely interested that 
a boy had joined “her family.” 

Miss Nancy rolled up her sleeves and 
made the house shine for my homecoming 
when our cleaning woman took another 
job. Quite by accident I found out that 
this undertaking had cost Miss Nancy 
two days of time-out at her shop. 

A hot chicken supper formed the home- 
coming “celebration” and for days after- 
ward Miss Nancy insisted on preparing 
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my breakfasts and suppers. She talked 
me out of my blue spells, soothed a rest- 
less infant, and was as fond of my two 
babies as if they were her own. Although 
the three of us occupied a room across 
the hall from her, and shared her bath 
and kitchen, Miss Nancy discouraged any 
thought of moving until daddy’s return 
from overseas. 


WHEN DADDY, TIRED of enjoying his 
family by courtesy of the United States 
mail, decided to leave the service and 
come home, everyone joined in our joy. 
Verlie Jensen, the minister's wife who 
had so graciously extended her hospitality 
to me, offered a cake for the homecoming 
party. “Auntie” Fern Beavers of Heav- 
ener, Okla., 50 miles away, whizzed in 
just in time to bring butter from her own 
cows for the reunion dinner. She made a 
suit for me and a pinafore for Phyllis for 
the event. 

But, then, “Auntie” was an extraordi- 
nary person. A barber’s wife, she did 
most of the chores of caring for their 
considerable livestock, worked long hours 
as a seamstress, was the church organist 
and taught two Sunday school classes 
every week. She “adopted” all “stray -or- 
phans” in the territory and took them 
into her household. Everyone turned to 
her in time of sickness or trouble and 
confided to her the music they wanted 
at their funerals. 


To reform a world, to reform a nation, no wise man will undertake; 
and all but foolish men know that the only solid, though far slower 
transformation, is what each begins and perfects on himself. 


THomas CARLYLE 


One’s vocation is never some far-off possibility, it is always for the 
present; it is upon the simple pound of duty that the passing hour 


hangs. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Money counter 
The council of our congregation has 


adopted a one-man system for the counting 
of the offerings. Some members are opposed 
to it and seem to be fomenting mistrust and 
suspicion. The opposition claims that the 
system itself is one that creates suspicion 
and dissatisfaction. They cite a remark made 
by the wife of the unlucky one who is 
counting the money—myself. I don’t feel 
free to buy myself a new hat lest some one 
may say that I used the congregation’s 
funds for the purpose. 


It is decidedly unfair for a congrega- 
tion or church council to ask anyone to 
assume the responsibility for counting 
and depositing funds without having at 
least two other people associated with 
him in the task. Such a plan opens the 
way for suspicion, misunderstanding, and 
trouble. And, depending upon the per- 
son, it may place temptation before the 


individual. I would decline to serve as 
a one-man committee for counting 
money. 


The church council should assume the 
responsibility for counting the money. 
It is one of their responsibilities to safe- 
guard the funds of the congregation. 
They can ease the task of weekly count- 
ing somewhat by working in shifts—one- 
half the council counting one Sunday, 
the other half the next Sunday, on a 
schedule. And even when several people 
share the responsibility, the individual 
who actually handles the funds and makes 
the deposits should be covered by a bond 
to protect him from accident or robbery 
while the money is in his hands. 


Fire hazard 
The press recently printed an item about 


a church fire which was caused by an over- 
turned candle. There was no mention of 
loss of life, but the damage was estimated 
at a half million. Many of our: Lutheran 
churches hold candlelight services during 
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the Christmas season. As we know, it is. 


one of the most impressive services and is 
generally attended by unusual numbers. I 
personally always make it a point not to 
attend because of the fire hazard involved. 

I realize that it is the policy of the con- 
gregation to authorize such a service, but do 
you not think it is wise counsel not to en- 
dorse such a policy? Does a catastrophe 
have to occur before the policy is changed? 
We are only inviting tragedy. Have we for- 
gotten the General Slocum disaster? We 
can always build a new church, but what 
about the human factor involved? 

Have church architects ever considered 
it vital to include a sprinkler system in their 
plans? 


Precautions are generally exercised, I 
believe, in connection with candlelight 
services in churches. We all undoubtedly 
appreciate and enjoy such services, but 
it cannot be denied that there is an ele- 
ment of danger present. It would prob- 
ably be a wise provision to have such use 
of candles prohibited by law or ordinance. 
Meanwhile, wherever there is no such 
provision, congregations will have to 
weigh the danger against the value of the 
service and come to a decision. No indi- 
vidual or church authority may legislate 
for them, but their insurance company 
may act. 

Church architects and local building 
committees have probably considered the 
desirability of a sprinkler system many 
times. But, as far as I know, such sys- 
tems are rarely found in churches, and 
then usually as protection for only a 
part of the structure. Here is a problem 
for the new bureau of church architecture 
which has been authorized by the ULCA 
in convention. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


LETTERS regarding problems to be considered 
on this page may be sent to Dr. Rudisill at 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... . 


Traveler for Christ 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 
Verses for study this week are Romans 15:14-27 


PAUL HAD NOT read Dale Carnegie’s 
book, but his Christian courtesy might 
well have enabled him to write a Chris- 
tian How to Win Friends and Influence 
People. It is illustrated here. Might not 


these Roman Christians, who did not owe 


any obligation to the author, resent the 
“outsider” who presumed to counsel 
them? Had they done so, it would have 
destroyed the very purpose of his writing. 

To prevent this from occuring, Paul 
compliments his readers. It was not an 
empty or false compliment, told merely 
to achieve one’s purpose, for the church 
at Rome was untroubled by either the 
gross sins of the Corinthians or the false 
teaching of the Galatians. They were not 
mere “babes in Christ,” nor does Paul so 
consider them. Gratefully he acknowl- 
edges their kindness and readiness to aid 
others, their understanding of Christian 
truth and duty, as well as the fact that 
they who taught others were themselves 
teachable. 

Paul therefore did not write to instruct, 
but to remind and confirm. These were 
not new doctrines, but were rather a 
presentation of the common Christian 
witness. He sought only to put these 
recognized truths and obligations before 
them as clearly as possible. But he as- 


~ sumes that every properly instructed 


believer would already know the great 
subjects of which he has written! 


YET, THOUGH he does not write with 
the authority of a founder, he does write 
with the authority of an apostle, of the 
apostle to the Gentiles. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


The final proof of his claim to this 
distinction lay in the success of his min- 
istry. This was not a personal achieve- 
ment, so he could discuss it without em- 
barrassment. Paul did talk often of him- 
self, as the readers of his epistles soon 
learn, but he never boasts. Always, as 
here, his words grow out of the recogni- 
tion that his work is possible only 
“through Jesus Christ.” They are suc- 
cesses Christ wrought through him. 


IT IS CHARACTERISTIC that becoming 
Christian should be described in terms 
of “obedience, by word and deed.” Faith 
is indeed such an obedience to divine 
grace (1:5). Such faith was the proof 
of his authority, for though he was not 
the only agent God had used, he was 
one. The Eastern provinces of the Em- 
pire, previously untouched by the Gospel. 
had been the field of his labors. 

Now his unique assignment to plow 
virgin soil, to establish churches that 
others might then lead to maturity was 
finished there. In every key city a church 
had been established that might serve as 
a focus of divine infection for the area 
about. Hitherto his field had ranged from 
Jerusalem on the east to Illyricum on the 
west. Acts says nothing of a ministry in 
Illyricum (now western Yugoslavia) al- 
though Acts 20:1-2 would permit such a 
trip. Many have thought that Paul uses 
the name only because as he journeyed 
the Egnatian Way near Thessalonica he 
could see the mountains. From other 
travelers he could have learned their 
name: “That is Illyricum.” Thus he was 
given a natural and effective western 
boundary to his missionary terrain. 
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During this service he was empowered 
by God, even by the gift of miracles (I 
Cor. 12:10), for which Paul uses three 
terms. A miracle was a “sign” (a chan- 
nel of revelation), a “wonder” (which 
points to its effect upon observers) and 
a “power” (that calls attention to the 
might of him who made such deeds pos- 
sible). This gift, like all others, comes 
from the Holy Spirit. 


IN OBEDIENCE to the orders given him 
(Acts 22:18-21) he had avoided those 
places that had already been successfully 
reached. His unique commission had been 
to establish, not to build. That no less 
vital task was assigned others (I Cor. 
3:6 and following). He would go only 
to such areas in which Christ was not 
appealed to by worshipers. The keynote 
of this ministry he had found in the words 
of Isaiah 52:15. Originally this word 
referred to the astonishment of the na- 
tions at the suffering Servant of God. 
But to Paul, the Greek version of this 
text suggested his own aim, to preach 
Christ where he was not yet known. 

Burdened by his heavy responsibilities 
he had not been able to carry out the 
next step of his mission (verse 22). But 
now, at long last, there was no scope for 
the action of his peculiar gifts in the east. 
Hopes that had perhaps been implanted 
by Prisca and Aquila six years before 
could now be fulfilled. He could go to 
Rome! 

But to Rome only on his way to an 
untouched field, he quickly adds. Feeling 
that he must explain the connection be- 
tween his projected mission to Spain and 
his visit to Rome, he begins on this sub- 
ject, only to turn aside for an explana- 
tion of why his trip must stil] be delayed. 
His hope that he may be “brought on 
(his) way thitherward” probably means 
that he hoped for moral and possibly 
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financial support from the Roman church, 
without which his mission would be very 
difficult (I Cor. 16:6; If Cor. 1:16; Acts 
15:3 illustrate the use of this term; in 
each case official representatives and 
financial support ‘seem to be involved). 
It was to secure such support that he 
had so stressed the great universals of 
sin, judgment, and grace in this epistle. 
It was out of these basic truths that mis- 
sionary interest and support must come. 


THIS MISSION must however await ful- 
fillment of another. Paul had been asked 
years before (Gal. 2:10) to “remember 
the poor,” the same which (he) also was 
zealous to do.” The Jerusalem Christians 
were in difficulty. At first the wealthy 
distributed their property (Acts 2:44-45; 
4:34—5:5) as an expression of their 
sense of brotherhood. But such a distri- 
bution of capital assets left them without 
reserves. And it is understandable that 
in a city in which most of the employer 
class were Sadducees, the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the post-Resurrection church, 
there would not be many: jobs available 
for Christians. It is significant to note 
that Paul, while equally concerned about 
fellowship, insists that money given the 
poor must be earned by them (Eph. 4:28; 
II Thess. 3:10) lest it be abused by those 
who lazily claimed it was their “right.” 

He did hold that the sharing of re- 
sources was a natural and essential ex- 
pression of the unity of Christ’s body. 
His special interest also was in the fact 
that so the breach between Jewish and 
Gentile believers might be healed. 

It was not easy, for there was anti- 
Semetic prejudice, the poverty of most 
believers and numerous “local needs” 
(human nature changes little). But it 
was proper, for should not those whose 
spiritual wealth came from Jerusalem 
share with it their material wealth? 
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Origins of the Federal Council 
Christian Unity in the Making. By Charles S. Macfarland. Federal Council of Churches of 


Christ in America. 376 pages. $2.75. 


“In Christian Unity in the Making Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, for 20 years (from 1911 
to Dec. 31, 1930) senior general secretary of the Federal Council, gives a fair and interest- 
ing account of the rise and development of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 


America. 


It was the outgrowth of the ceaseless yearning of the church to meet the needs of » 


mankind with a united Christian approach. 
Dr. Macfarland traces the genesis of the Fed- 
eral Council to the action of the Interchurch 
Conference on Federation, held in New 
York in 1905, and attended by 436 mem- 
bers officially appointed by 29 Evangelical 


-denominations. At that time a plan of fed- 


eration was recommended for adoption by 
the churches. 

“In case this Plan of Federation is ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the proposed con- 
stituent bodies the Executive Committee of 
the National Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers, which has called this con- 
ference, is requested to call the Federal 
Council to meet at a fitting place in Decem- 
ber 1908.” In pursuance of the above resolu- 
tion the first meeting of the Federal Council 
was held in Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1908, when 
representatives of 33 Protestant bodies met 
to ratify the constitution, the Preamble of 
which reads as follows: 

“Whereas, in the providence of God, the 
time has come when it seems fitting more 
fully to manifest the essential oneness of the 
Christian churches of America in Jesus 
Christ as their Divine Lord and Saviour, and 
to promote the spirit of fellowship, service, 
and co-operation among them,” etc. Thus 
the Federal Council was to be an evangelical 
body, and its purpose was to promote the 
spirit of “fellowship, service, and co-opera- 
tion.” A brilliant company of Christian 
leaders, both clerical and lay, assisted in its 
organization. 

Dr. Macfarland in telling the story of these 
beginnings of the Federal Council refers 
frequently to the Lutheran leader, Samuel 
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Schmucker, who “as early as 1838, issued a 
fraternal appeal to the American churches 
urging an ‘alliance’ of the several Protestant 
bodies which would not disturb their de- 
nominational organization and would enable 
them to render united service.” . . . This ap- 
peal, after 70 years, finally found fruition in 
formation of the Federal Council. Another 
Lutheran pastor mentioned frequently in 
the organization-of the Federal Council was 
Dr. George U. Wenner, of New York, re- 
ferred to as the “pioneer and prophet” of the 
“Weekday Religious Education” plan. 

Looking backward, Dr. Macfarland shows 
how earlier manifestations of the federative 
process were seen in the organization of the 
American Bible Society (1816), the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union (1817), the 
Evangelical Alliance (1846), while looking 
forward he quotes William Adams Brown in 
showing the influence of the Federal Council 
in the formation of the World Council of 
Churches: “It is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the contribution to Christian 
unity which was made by the formation and 
development of the Federal Council: by its 
adoption of the federal principle, precedent 
was set which was destined to be followed 30 
years later in the creation of the World 
Council.” 

The reading of this volume will repay in 
freshened insight and expanded vision all 
who follow the story of the first 25 years of 
the Council. “If there is one lesson more 
than another,” writes Dr. Samuel Cavert, “to 
be learned from the experience of the 
churches as federated in the Council, it is 
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that the pathway to the larger unity which 

we seek lies through the field of actual serv- 

ice in the Spirit of Christ to human need. 

The sure way of getting together is to work 

together, on the basis of such unity as we 

already have.” G. Morris SMITH 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Christian Character 


The Importance of Being Ourselves. By Arnold 
Hilmar Lowe. Harper. 179 pages. $2. 

Here is a book of 22 sermons with stim- 
ulating messages on Christian living. As its 
title will suggest, the volume emphasizes 
human worth, personal integrity, and Chris- 
tian character. It points out the consequences 
of thoughtless and irresponsible living, and 
calls for a re-establishment of Christian 
morals. It stresses the need of great con- 
victions concerning God and a faith in His 
reality and presence. 

The author is the minister of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis. The 
sermons were preached from his pulpit, and 
many of them were delivered as lectures 
throughout the country. 

The sermons are topical rather than tex- 
tual. Among the subjects are: “Life without 
You,” “Escape from Mediocrity,” “The 
Waste of Human Experience,” “Something 
Must Happen to Us.” The messages are in- 
terestingly written and have a directness and 
clarity that will appeal both to ministers and 
laymen. MaALco”m L. MINNICK 

Marion, Va. 


Master of Language 


The Best of Alexander Maclaren. Edited by 
Gaius Glenn Atkins. Harper. 167 pages. $2. 

The 20 sermons in this book are a good 
sample of Alexander Maclaren’s fine preach- 
ing which, for over a half century, went forth 
into the world from his pulpits in England. 

These are expository sermons—as were all 
of Maclaren’s. He was always a textual 
preacher, and he was also a topical preacher. 
He had the rare gift to get the topic from the 
text and make them “sing together for joy.” 
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And the song they sang was “the Lord’s 
song.” 


Maclaren was an artist in language. His 


prose was of the most perfect: well-chosen 
words beautifully and forcibly put, excellent 
sentence structure, a style like “spoken com- 
position.” 

One wishes, however, that for all the 
virtues of Maclaren’s admittedly great 
preaching a certain note had not been miss- 
ing—the social note of the Gospel. You 
listen in vain for that. And as you listen you 
keep remembering some Old Testament 
prophets, and John the Baptist, and the voice 
of Jesus, and some epistles of Paul. 

Each of the sermons contained in this vol- 
ume is prefaced by one of Maclaren’s devo- 
tional meditations and followed by a selected 
pulpit prayer. Dr. Atkins’ introduction is a 
biographical sketch of Maclaren which the 
jacket correctly calls “a little gem.” 

McKeesport, Pa. REGINALD E. DozER 


To Join or Not to Join 


A Handbook of Organizations. By Theodore 
Graebner. Concordia. 368 pages. $4.50. 

Missouri Lutherans are especially critical 
of various secular societies and examine them 
closely to determine whether they can prop- 
erly be members. Even the Boy Scouts have 
been under stern scrutiny. Most of the 
lodges are out of bounds for Missourians. 

Dr. Graebner has been foremost in care- 
ful study of the numerous societies which 
may be contrary to Christian principles in 
their beliefs or practices. In this volume— 
considerably revised from an edition in 1927 
—he studies 185 organizations. Most space 
is given to the Masons. The study is factual, 
analytical. Most lodge members, Dr. Graeb- 
ner says, have never realized how far away 
from Christian truth are the essential teach- 
ings of the secret orders. 

Included in the study are the Ku Klux 
Klan, American Legion, National Grange, 
Campfire Girls. The book is intended to help 
Christians reach decisions on whether or not 
to belong to questionable organizations. 

G: E.iRe= 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Shock 


Sir: : 
It is easy to see that members of the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy in America are gain- 
ing confidence in their ability to shape legis- 
lation to suit their purposes. They are far- 
sighted about their wants but very near- 
sighted when we consider what they have 
set going in the complacent minds of the 
Americans. They have given us a shock. 
They have strengthened “prejudice” to their 
hurt. W. B. AULL 
Landis, N. C. 


Let's speak up 


Sir: 

Let’s give three big cheers to Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, a stout defender 
of Protestant principles who isn’t afraid to 
tell the Roman Catholic hierarchy where to 
get off. 

I cannot help but wonder what is the 
matter with the U.L.C. and the National 
Lutheran Council? Why haven't they come 


forth and expressed their opinions on the 


recent controversy over federal aid to edu- 
cation, or are they practicing a “hands-off* 
policy? 

It seems to me that the Roman Catholic 
Church, for too long, has been enjoying 
more than its share of influence and opinion 
in the workings of our local, state, and na- 
tional governments. As history has repeat- 
edly shown, the Roman Catholic Church 
is not confining its activities to the spiritual 
needs of its membership but is actively en- 
gaging in politics—not for the upbuilding 
of God’s Kingdom but for its own selfish 
interests. 

While I do not believe in fostering un- 
necessary agitation and inter-religious hard 
feelings, I feel that if the Protestant denom- 
inations do net want to stand up and vigor- 
ously defend the Constitution under which 
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we enjoy our religious freedom, then we do 
not deserve to have religious freedom. 

Let us, therefore, make full use of our 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
lest we one day lose that privilege. 

Sewickley, Pa. R. K. REES 


Straightening up Watauga 


Si: 

Due to a widespread misunderstanding 
which prevails relative to the ownership and 
management of the Watauga Industries. 
Boone, N. C., it is necessary that we state 
as a Church Council that Grace Lutheran 
Church, Boone, N. C., or no other Lutheran 
church to our knowledge, has any interest 
whatever in the Watauga Industries, and no 
money is received by any church from it. 

The Watauga Industries is an enterprise 
which is under a manager and has a board 
of directors. It is financed jointly by the 
Smith-Hughes Foundation and the State of 
North Carolina and by earnings from the 
sales of the merchandise manufactured and 
handled. It is open to the public and any 
person wishing to learn the art of weaving 
has access to the facilities as well as the 
help of a teacher. 

Grace Lutheran Church is a self-support- 
ing unit within the Boone parish. People 
here and in other states have asked what con- 
nection there is between the Crafthouse, 
Watauga Industries, and our church. They 
seem to think that buying goods from Wa- 
tauga is a direct help to the Watauga Lu- 
theran mission. There is no connection what- 
ever. Any benefit derived from it is as much 
for other church people as for Lutherans. 

Although some of the churches of Watauga 
need financial aid for paying a pastor, we 
do not care for old clothes and other help 
which has a tendency to make people de- 
pendent and causes the wrong outlook. The 
church in general has the wrong conception 
of the southern mountain people. We have 
been used for a means to an end so long 
that it takes unusual ability and opportunity 
for a “native” to overcome the past. 

Boone, N.C. R. C. WINEBARGER, 

Secretary-Treasurer 
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PERSONS 


TYPER DOERING 
Leaving ULPH .. . 


ULPH to Hamma 


Two “graduates” of the 
United Lutheran Publication 
House were going to see 
more of each other this fall. 

Winding up employment 
in the Spruce Street build- 
ing in Philadelphia this 
month were Edgar Doering 
and Don Stoughton; the 
middle of September would 
find both entering Hamma 
Divinity School in Spring- 
field, Ohio, ministry-bound. 

Ed graduated from Wit- 
tenberg College last June, 
accepted appointment to the 
staff of The Lutheran during 
the summer months. A 
Lutheran parsonage back- 
ground and an editorship of 
Wittenberg’s Torch stood 
him in good stead as he 
pounded his Smith-Corona 
for Lutheran Editor G. Elson 
Ruff. Much of his effort was 
directed towards the popu- 
lar Church in the News fea- 
ture; his first byline ap- 
peared in the August 17 issue 
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under “Girl with a Voice 
gets her chance.” 

Don graduated from Wag- 
ner College in 1948, headed 
ULPH-ward to become as- 
sistant to the circulation man- 
ager of The Lutheran. As 
such, his efforts were directed 
in layout, advertising and 
circulation matters. His was 
the behind-the-scenes job of 


dummying Lutheran back 


pages with 
ducing ads. 

Ed is the son of the late 
Pastor Emil W. Doering, 
who served St. James’ 
Church, Vandalia, Ill, in 
the late twenties. Don calls 
Wittenberg College Presi- 
dent-elect. Clarence ‘°C. 
Stoughton “Dad.” 

Both young men had seen 
an importarit phase of life in 
the ULC at 1228 Spruce St. 


revenue-pro- 


Texans Honored 

Dr. L. C. Kleinecke and 
Joseph Pannen, prominent 
Lutheran laymen of Cuero, 
Texas, were honored by well 
over 500 members of St. 
Mark’s Church. | 

This year, Dr. :Kleinecke 
observes his 60th anniver- 
sary as superintendent of the 
St. Mark’s Sunday school. 
Active in congregational af- 
fairs since 1886 when he ar- 
rived in Cuero as a young 
dentist, he helped organize 
St. Mark’s that year. 

Mr. Pannen, a Roman 
Catholic until 1900, has been 
a teacher in the school since 
1902. 

Both men have served 
over half of their active 


church lives as members of 


‘St. Mark’s church council. 


The pastor, the Rev. A. A. 
Hahn, and members or the 
church paid tribute. 


Retires After 46 Years 

The Rev. W. Blair Claney 
retired Aug. 1 after 46 years 
in the ministry, the last 
20 as pastor of Emmanuel 
Church, Etna, Pa. 

Members of the congre- 
gation gave him a farewell 
party at which time he was 
presented with a purse. Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Claney will 
make their home in Mead- 
ville, Pa., where their son, 
the Rev. W. B. Claney, Jr., 
is superintendent of Beth- 
esda Home for Children. 

A graduate of Gettysburg 
College and Seminary, Pas- 
tor Claney was ordained by 
the Pittsburgh Synod in 1903 
and has served pastorates in 
Kellersburg, Chicora, Pitts- 
burgh, Smicksburg, DuBois, 
Blairsville, and Etna. 


PASTER STOUGHTON 


... to enter Hamma 
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DOCTOR SHUEY 
... Virginia dean 


82nd Birthday 


The “dean” of pastors of 
the Lutheran Synod of Vir- 
ginia had a birthday re- 
cently—his eighty-second 

Members of Holy Trinity 
Church, Kingsport, Tenn., of 
which he has been pastor 
for the past 22 years, ar- 
ranged a special birthday 
party, complete with a four- 
tiered birthday cake. 

Climax of the celebration 
came with the presentation 
of a comfortable easy chair 
and stool by Church Coun- 
cilman Kenneth Umberger. 

Councilman Umberger 
explained to Pastor Shuey 
and the birthday party at- 
tenders “Our pastor looks 
after his congregation like 
a father. At times, he worries 
about those who occasion- 
ally go fishing on Sunday. 
This chair is to make him 


comfortable while he wor- | 


ries.” 
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Briefly Speaking 


An orange made the difference! An Indian, bap- 
tized Roman Catholic on the Rocky Boy Reservation 
received a visit from a Protestant missionary, who 
offered to have prayer with the Indian’s sick child. 
“T guess a Protestant prayer can’t hurt,” mused the 
Indian father. As the missionary left, he asked if 
there was anything the child might like. The child 
asked for an orange. Although it took two days on 
horseback to the nearest village, the missionary came 
back with the orange. The act so melted the heart 
of the father that he has become a Protestant, is now 
the interpreter at the Rocky Boy Lutheran Mission. 
His wife serves in a similar capacity. 

Wichita, Kan., a growing city of nearly 200,000 
recently conducted a religious survey, was surprised 

at the results. Religiously, the city found it was 

divided .5 per cent Jewish, 5 per cent Roman 

Catholic and 94.5 per cent Protestant. There were 

two synagogues, nine Roman Catholic and 128 

Protestant churches; the latter representing 29 de- 

nominations. In addition there are 27 missions, 

-tabernacles, and undenominational groups. The 

ULCA is represented only by Dr. T. Benton Peery's 

St. Paul's Church, with over 1,100 baptized mem- 

bers. 

Seconds after his fighter plane crashed in Germany, 
it burst into flames. In those precious moments, 
young Bill Dion scooted to safety, saved his life for 
service in His Kingdom. Now a middler at North- 
western Seminary, Bill has undertaken a little mission 
at Savage, Minn., where members recently built a 
basement “Dug Out” in which to worship. Currently, 
men of the church are working on “Play Nites” to 
complete and dedicate the structure by fall, and under 
Bill’s leadership, have listed every prospective Lu- 
theran layman in a predominantly Roman community 
and are out to enlist them as new members. 


College public relations men often find work in 
the most unexpected places! Wagner College's 
Alfred Krahmer, who also doubles as alumni secre- 
tary, took his pen to a Radio City shop to be fixed. 
When he gave his address to the clerk, she men- 
tioned that her son was an alumnus of the Staten 
Island institution. Before he left, Krahmer had 
found that the clerk's son was someone whose ad- 
dress he had been searching for more than a year! 


CAMPUS 


LUTHERAN STUDENT HOUSE 
. . . 400 every Sunday night 


Twin City Student Foundation 


On October 2, the Twin City Lutheran Student Founda- 
tion will observe its tenth anniversary. During this decade the 
Foundation’ has benefitted thousands of Lutheran students. 


Over 8,000 come under its 
care during the scholastic 
year, including over 6,000 at 
the University of Minnesota, 
1,200 student nurses in city 
hospitals in addition to other 
schools and institutions in 
the Twin City area. 

The Student House (see 
cut) is focal point for the 
Foundation’s efforts at the 
university. An average of 
400 attend Sunday evening 
student services here. 

The National Lutheran 
Council, through the Divi- 
sion of Student Service, has 
been contributing $9,000 an- 
nually to support the work 
at U. of M. In 1950, the 
finance committee will raise 
$50,000 to cover a budget 
of $27,000, pay off an in- 
debtness of $23,000. 


Kyoto to Hickory 
It was Spring, 1923 when 
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a young Japanese school girl, 
Eiko Yonemura, arrived in 
Durham, N.C. For several 
months, she attended the 
city high school in order to 
become more proficient in 
the English language, then 
entered Trinity College (now 
Duke) that same fall. 
During her college days, 
she frequently saw a young 
Japanese student attending 
Southern Seminary in Co- 
lumbia, S.C.—Chitose Kishi. 
Following graduation in 
1927, Miss Yonemura did 
postgrad work at Biblical 
Seminary in New York City, 
made many addresses across 
the United Lutheran Church. 
Upon her return to Japan, 
she spent two years teaching 
in a school for girls in Kuma- 
moto. While there, she re- 
newed her acquaintance with 
Mr. Kishi, married him 


when he became a Japanese 
Lutheran pastor. 

Years passed; two girls 
were born, World War II 
hurtled into their lives. Al- 
though Pastor Kishi, presi- 
dent of the Lutheran Church 
in Japan, was arrested to- 
wards the end of the war, 
imprisoned and tortured, his 
wife and daughters managed 


‘to maintain his church, to 


escape the clutches of Japa- 
nese thought police. 

This summer, Mrs. Kishi 
and her older daughter, 
Chieko, sailed from Japan 
for North America (See cut, 
opposite page). Recently, 
they arrived in Durham to 
revisit friends, more espe- 
cially Dr. and Mrs. K. B. 
Patterson, with whom Mrs. 
Kishi lived while in the U.S. 

Chieko will enter Lenoir 
Rhyne College in Hickory, 
N. C., next month. 


Texas Adds Five 


Five new members have 
been appointed to the fac- 
ulty of Texas Lutheran Col- 
lege, Seguin, effective with 
the opening this fall. 

Dr. Bruno Jirgensons, 
formerly a research fellow 
for the Imperial Industries 
at the University of Man- 
chester, England, has been 
named professor of chem- 
istry. J. W. Ross, who served 
on the faculty of Texas A. 
& M. College for 20 years, 
has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of mathe- 
matics. The new instructor 
in speech will be Miss Louise 
Easterday, who recently re- 
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ceived her master’s degree 
from Northwestern. 

Prof. Roland Roselius, a 
member of the- faculty dur- 
ing the 1947-48 term, will 
return as dean of men and 
instructor in the Department 
of Christianity. Wilbert Mil- 
ler, a former student of 
T. L. C..and a graduate of 
Southwestern University at 
Georgetown will return as 
assistant coach. 


Paul to Midland 


G. Hurst Paul, former 
colonel in the United States 
Air Force and experienced 
newspaperman, has been ap- 
pointed director of public 
relations at Midland Col- 
lege, succeeding John G. 


_Van Riper. 


Mr. Paul will teach jour- 
nalism and direct publicity 
efforts. 

A native of Tennessee, he 
is a product of a Methodist 
parsonage, has been a news- 
paper publisher-owner, ed- 
itor, editorial writer and 
staff columnist specializing 
in foreign affairs. He has 
had experience on the New 
York Times on Washington 
and Philadelphia papers and 
has done non-resident edi- 
torial work for dailies. 


Wagner Alumni 

Wagner College alumni in 
the past year provided for 
two full tuition scholarships, 
contributed one thousand 
dollars to the college En- 
dowment Fund, and paid a 
proportionate share of the 
expense of the alumni office, 
which included the publica- 
tion of the alumni quarterly, 
The Link. 
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All of this is from the 
final report of General 
Alumni Secretary Alfred J. 
Krahmer, whose summary 
of the year reveals the es- 
tablishment of alumni chap- 
ters in the Hudson Valley 
district (New York), North- 
ern New England, Brooklyn, 
Rochester, Long _ Island, 
Philadelphia, Westchester 
County (New York), and 
Staten Island. Plans for 
1949-50 include the organ- 
ization of additional chap- 
ters in Northern New Jersey, 
Washington, D. C., Connec- 
ticut, Buffalo, Albany, and 
Manhattan-Bronx. 

The Rev. Walter Bock, 
pastor of Grace-St. Paul’s 
Church, Manhattan, was re- 
elected president of the 
Wagner Alumni Association. 
The Rev. Herman Meyer, 
Emmanuel Church, New 
Springfield, is treasurer. 


Carthage Enrollment 

An enrollment of over 600 
is anticipated by adminis- 
tration authorities at Car- 
thage College. This will be 
a slight drop under records 


established during the past 
three years, but is still dou- 
ble the normal, prewar stu- 
dent body. 

The 1949-50 freshman 
class is expected to be some- 
what larger than in previous 
years with 228 new students. 
Other class predictions are: 
131 sophomores, 95 juniors 
and 147 seniors. 


$3,500 Tuition Grants 


A scholarship fund pro- 
viding up to a total of $3,500 
tuition grants for young 
women who need financial 
assistance in order to com- 
plete the four-year colle- 
giate nurse training program 
will be available ‘at Hart- 
wick College next year. 

The fund has been estab- 
lished by the board of trus- 
tees of a Cooperstown hos- 
pital and will be distributed 
by a joint committee of the 
administrative staffs of the 
hospital and the college 
upon written application sub- 
mitted to the college. 

These grants-in-aid will 
benefit from 10 to 15 stu- 
dents each year. 


! 


LENOIR RHYNE SECOND GENERATION 
... halfway around the world 
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OCCASIONS 


"". . With full enjoy” 

Early this year, members 
of Mediator Sunday school 
in Philadelphia, Pa., mailed 
eight pairs of brand-new 
overalls to Japan. In time, 
the packages were delivered 
to eight young Japanese lads, 
who promptly put them on, 
liked them so well, a few 
wanted to sleep in them 

Lined up for the photog- 
tapher (see cut) the group 
shouted a loud “Taihen ni 
arigato gozaimasu” (Thank 
you, very, very much ) 

“Now I have something 
to wear when the Emperor 
comes to Kumamoto,” said 
one of the younger ones. 
For until the gift from Me- 
diator, he had had only a 
faded yellow pair with green 
patches. 

Days later, the Japanese 
potentate did drive past the 
school in Kumamoto, waved 
to eight of his subjects, lined 
up proudly on the sidewalk, 
dressed in spic and span 
American-made overalls. 

The mother of another 
member of the octette told 


EIGHT PAIRS OF NEW OVER 


“ 
ALLS 


... the Emperor was pleased 


missionaries “he folds them 
up carefully each night, puts 
them under his pillow.” Still 
another mother said, “I can’t 
get him to take them off; he 
wants to wear them all the 
time ” 

Recently, Mediator Sun- 
day school received a letter 
from one of the recipients 
of the earlier gifts. Writing 
of the day the overalls ar- 
rived, the youngster told 
his American friends “We 


passed with full enjoy and 
thankful that day ” 


UNIQUE CHEY SEND-OFFS 


. .. the bell would ring often 


CHEY Assist 
When members of North 
Platte’s (Nebr.) First Church 


begin their campaign on be-: 


half of Christian Higher Ed- 
ucation Year, they will have 
a unique method of making 
contributions. 

An exact reproduction of 
the present church, built to 
a quarter-inch scale, has 
been constructed by Carl 
Gerle, Jr. A slot in the roof 
admits money, causing a bell 
to ring. 

Another young member 
of the congregation, Donald 
Lee Haws, has built a quar- 
ter-inch scale model of the 
first altar used in First 
Church when it was dedi- 
cated in 1883. 

Boy boys are Scouts of 
Troop 299, in North Platte, 
recently received their Pro 
Deo et Patria awards. Pic- 
tured (see cut) are left to 
right: Star Scout Gerle, 
Scoutmaster Keith Smith, 
Pastor John B. Rupley, Jr., 
and First Class Scout Haws. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


CALIFORNIA 
New San Mateo Church Dedicated 


SAN FRANcIsco—Four hundred people, at 
least half of them members of the congrega- 
tion, helped dedicate St. Andrew’s Church, 
San Mateo, last month. The 170-capacity 
nave was overtaxed and many heard the 
service through loudspeakers installed in six 
classrooms, social room, pastor’s study. 

Taking part in the dedication service were: 


Members of St. Mark's Church, 
San Francisco, Calif., visit one 
of three sites of previous build- 
ings during congregation's 
Centennial Observance. 


Dr. James P. Beasom, Jr., president of the 
California Synod, who delivered the sermon; 
Dr. Richard Gerberding, executive secretary 
of the Board of American Missions; Pastor 
E. Dale Click, who has served St. Andrew’s 
since graduation from Hamma _ Divinity 
School in 1944; Dr. George Dorn, and Pas- 
tors Robert Romeis and Eldon Miller. 

San Mateo's Mayor Daniel Creedon spoke 
on behalf of the local government, said "St. 
Andrew's has been built on a strong founda- 
tion; much of the work was done by mem- 
bers themselves!" 


Of stucco, the structure was wired, painted 


. by members; in addition, all excavation and 


much of the carpentry was performed by 
men working in spare time and vacations. 
Under the direction of Church Extension 
Secretary Edward Spirer, of the California 
Synod, the art of leaded window panes was 
revived by some of the members; eight were 
executed for the church. Pews and other 
furniture were ordered unfinished, and were 
sanded and lacquered by members. 
Organized in 1944 with 41 charter mem- 
bers, the congregation has grown to its pres- 
ent confirmed membership of 167. Attend- 
ance has jumped from the 20’s to almost 100. 
THE SECOND FESTIVE period in the centen- 
nial celebration at St. Mark’s Church, San 
Francisco, was a pilgrimage to the original 
worship sites (see cut below) and a banquet. 
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The Women's Missionary So- 
- ciety of St. John’s Church, 
Hegins, Pa., has attained first 
honors in Thank- 
offering giving for 1948 in the 
ULCA's WMS. Pictured with 
Pastor Stephen Schullery are 
the group who averaged $20 


per-capita 


each, an amount already ex- 
ceeded for 1949 


A motorcade with police escort left the 
church on a recent Sunday morning just 
prior to service-time, held short ceremonies 
at two sites (the third is now a business 


location). Greetings were extended and 
a brief sketch of the congregation’s history 
was related. 

Speaking at the services during the day 
were Dr. Sanford Fleming, president of the 
Northern Baptist convention, president of 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School; Dr. Jesse 
H. Baird, moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of the U.S.A.; Episcopal Bishop Karl 
Morgan Block; and the Rev. J. Edward 
Oslund, former pastor of St. Mark’s. 

Final observance of the centennial year 
is scheduled for Oct. 30. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA 
Decatur Lutherans Win Long Fight 


ONE OF THE MOST PRIZED possessions in 
Messiah Church, Decatur, is a piece of paper 
—a building permit that marks the official 
end of a long legal controversy over the 
matter of whether the congregation would 
build its new house of worship on a site 
purchased back in 1946. 

Originally organized in Kirkwood in 1932, 
Messiah purchased the lot, along with a 
building on it, for $25,000. The idea was to 
relocate in Decatur. 

However, at a hearing before the city 
commission when the church asked that the 
lot be rezoned for church purposes, 20 prop- 
erty owners protested the action. That was 
only the beginning. 
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Subsequent action included retaining a 
lawyer, a city election which unseated two 
opponents to the Lutherans, and even a 
writ or two. 

On July 27, after the matter had been 
carried to the Georgia Apellate Court, which 
overruled objections to the new church, the 
deadline passed when appeals on the court’s 
decision could be made. 

Without a church for two and a half years 
(the congregation worshiped in a school 
building) members estimate that close to 
$2,500 has been spent on rentals, money 
which might have been used in purchasing 
building materials. 

Nevertheless, the $50,000 needed to build 
the church, which will seat 200, is in hand. 
Messiah has a membership of 229 baptized, 
170 confirmed members. Construction is ex- 
pected to begin soon. 

The congregation will be self-supporting 
by Jan. 1. 

SEVENTY-FIVE members comprised the 
charter list when Peachtree Road Church 
was organized in Atlanta, late in May. Dr. 
Charles E. Fritz is pastor. The congrega- 
tion is currently worshiping in a civic hall 
provided rent free by Erwin Baumer. 

Albany, Ga., is synod’s next field of effort. 

The field has been surveyed, approved by 

the Board of American Missions. Pastor 

Donald R. Poole, of Wesleyville, Pa., has 

been called, effective Sept. |. 

MiIssION work has been started in Amer- 
icus, Ga. Pastor Cecil C. Helmly has been 
conducting services at the Windsor Hotel. 

Goop SHEPHERD CHuRCH, Garden City, 
Savannah, has erected a $6,000 Sunday 
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Behurch: Brunswick, Ga., 


Ps 


The Rev. Dewey L. Heg- 
lar, correspondent for 
“The Lutheran” for the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod 
since September 1945, 
is pastor of St. James' 


also serves as synodical 
statistician. 


school and recreational building. 

THE Rey. BARNARD H. KOcu has been in- 
stalled pastor of Ebenezer parish by Dr. 
C. A. Linn. He was formerly of the Ohio 
Synod. 

Tue Rev. HENRY E. Horn has been in- 
stalled as pastor of the Church of the Resur- 
rection, Augusta, Ga., by Synod President 
Linn. Mr. Horn is the former president of 
Marion College. 

THE LARGEST vacation Bible school (163 
children) in the history of Redeemer Church, 
Atlanta, has just closed. Forty teachers and 
other workers directed the work planned by 
Pastor John R. Brokhoff. Total accessions 
for the first half of 1949 number 133. 

Synop’s quota for Lutheran World Action 
has been paid in full for 1949! 


October 2 has been set as Dedication 

Day at the Church of the Ascension, Savan- 

nah. A $100,000 improvement and redecora- 

tion program will come to a climax on that 
day. 

On Sept. 12, a Christian Day School 
Kindergarten will begin daily instruction in 
St. Paul’s parish house, Savannah. About 
35 four- and five-year-olds are already en- 
rolled. Pastor John Yost, Jr., will be di- 
rector, will be assisted by a staff of three. 

DEWEY L. HEGLAR 


Too good to be true 

“Dedicated free of debt . . .” said THE 
LUTHERAN on July 27 about the new church 
built by Immanuel congregation, Jackson, 


Mich. The debts cleared up by this con-_ 


gregation were those existing before the 
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building project got underway. Considerable 
progress has been made in paying for the 
new church, but a $23,500 debt remains. 


INDIANA 


Vincennes Lutherans Build Church 


MEMBERS of St. Paul’s Church, Vincennes, 
laid the cornerstone for their new church 
on June 26. Participating in the service were: 
the Rev. William L. Pifer, president of the 
Southern Conference, and Pastor G. C. 
Leonard. The structure is to be built of St. 
Meinrad sandstone at a cost of $30,000, 
will be completed by Thanksgiving. 

A $20,000 REMODELING and redecorating 
program has been completed at St. Mark’s 
Church, Monroeville. A new chancel, fur- 
nishings and pews have been installed. Dr. 
Paul H. Krauss, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Fort Wayne, was the rededication speaker. 

THE CORNERSTONE for St. Andrew's 
Church, Indianapolis, was laid earlier this 
summer (see cut) by Synod President F. M. 
Hanes, assisted by Pastor Robert H. Heine 
and Building Committee chairman Walter 
Blase. 

MEMBERS of the Church of Our Savior, 
Fort Wayne, have dedicated a new electric 
organ. The Rev. L. David Miller and Miss 
Harriet Whonsetler, both of Trinity Church, 
were guest ‘artists during a dedication recital. 
A new altar has been donated; it was made 
by a friend of the congregation. Lots ad- 


joining the church have been purchased for 
a parsonage. 


ROBERT H. HEINE 


NEBRASKA 


Churches Buy or Build Parsonages 


FREMONT—About a year ago Rising City 
congregation purchased a new parsonage. 
Since then new parsonages have been pur- 
chased or built, or are in process of being 
built in other congregations throughout the 
synod. Among those purchasing parsonages 
are Wolbach, Scribner, Lincoln and Fre- 
mont. West Point is building a new par- 
sonage, and Dakota City (Salem) is about 
to build. 

DEDICATION of the new Grace Church, 
Lincoln, Dr. Leland H. Lesher, pastor, has 
been postponed until Sept. 11, pending in- 
stallation of stained glass windows. 

The Rev. Robert E. Gaston of Eureka, 
Kansas, was installed Aug. 14 in McCool 
’ Junction-York parish, by Synod President 
T. J. C. Schuldt. ... The Rev. O. K. Oelke 
of Hanover, Kansas, will be installed Sept. 
18 at Wolbach by President Schuldt.... 
The Rev. Arthur Kramer, Immanuel Church, 
Bellevue, has resigned, effective Oct. 1. Pas- 
tor Kramer plans to engage in further study. 
.-. Student Waldo Hansen of Central Semi- 
nary, Fremont, is the supply at Benedict. 

STATE BroTHERHOOD annual convention is 
scheduled for Oct. 9 in the new Grace 
Church, Lincoln. “This Is the Day”—theme 
for the observance of nationwide Brother- 
hood Sunday—will be used. President is 
O. L. Sturtevant of Lincoln; Secretary, Wil- 
liam Rogge, Auburn; Treasurer, Ben Meyer, 
Wayne. PAUL WIEGMAN 


OHIO 
Glenwood Church Has DP Custodian 


ToLepo—A displaced person and his wife 
have been welcomed to Glenwood Church 
as members of the congregation. They have 
been employed as custodians of the church 
and all church property. 

GROUND WAS BROKEN for the new Olivet 
Church on July 31. Seating 250, it will be 
of Colonial design. Construction has been 


started, is expected to be completed within — 


six months. 
Participating in the ground-breaking cere- 
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monies were: Dr. A. E. Bell, founder of the 
congregation; Harold Aul, chairman of the 
building committee, charter members Her- 
man Dankert and August Kubitz, and Pas- 
tor Mueller. 

THe Rev. Paut H. Weir resigned as 
pastor of St. Mark’s and Brandt churches” 
to accept a call to St. Paul’s Church, Tem- 
perance, Mich., effective Aug. 21. The par- 
sonage in the new field of service was just 
completed at a cost of $12,000. 

Martin Lurugre Cuurncn and parsonage 
have been redecorated. The Rev. Paul 
Becher, formerly of London, Ohio, began 
his duties as pastor on July 1. 

A committee of the All-Lutheran Pastoral 

Association has laid plans for a leadership 

training school in September. 


EVANGELISM is uppermost in the minds 
of many Toledo Lutherans. All pastors are 
giving the matter their attention. Augsburg 
Church has already completed more than a 
square mile of territory in a house-to-house 
canvass. The Toledo Council of Churches, 
through the city’s Hostess Wagon, has been 
obtaining the names of newcomers, 

Ficures have been released in the 26th 
annual Sunday school campaign. Highest 
membership is 51,310, 3,895 of whom are 
new members added within the past year. 
Lutherans reported the largest number of 
Sunday schools in operation—-43; this mem-~ 
bership is reported at almost 13,000. Total 
Lutheran gain was set at 682. 

Augsburg and Redeemer churches stand 
at the top of the list with 125 and 115 gains 
in membership respectively. This is the 
sixth year that Augsburg has topped the 
churches in largest enrollment, largest at- 
tendance and largest gain. 

FRANKLIN E, STROBEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Completes 34 Years in Ministry 


ALToons—Infant baptisms, 381; confirma- 
tions, 443; marriages, 161; funerals, 447, 
So runs part of the record of the 25 years 
of service at St. James’ Church, Altoona, by 
Pastor Jacob F. Flegler, who has announced 
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ALABAMA IOWA 


HURT. INGTON BETHANY 


B. Lehmann. ThA, Pastor 
Rasaek ot Fifth and Divikton Streets 
Services: SS. 9 AM. Church 10 AM, 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE STO MARRS 


Paul by Staith, Pastor 
St. Paul ane 20th 
Service: Ll AM, aes Y 
HAGERSTOWN TRINITY 
Wilson PB) Are, B.O,, Pastor 
North Potomac Street and Randolph Avenue 


Services Morning Worship 1048 AM, 
MINNESOTA 


David PF, Conrad, Pastor 
1401 North 20th Street 
Service: LAM, 


CALIFORNIA 


t \ 
L, A, Bailing, Pastor 
M0! abe Pay Ntan Street 
= $..S\ 9 4 Chureh v0; 48 A.M, 
ONG RINITY 
Orval Ay Awerkamp, Pastor 
Blahth and Linden 
Services: $, S, 948 AM. Churet 8:0 ane Ul AM, 
A DvENT 
Hanry Scherer, Pastor 
1929 S, Alatane Street (near Pleo) 
Services: S. S. 930 A.M, Chureh UL AM, 


FIRST 


LIS SALEM 
Paul Luther Wetslen, B.D. Paster 
W, 28th St, Gartield Ave, So, 

Services: $90 and tl AM, 


NEW JERSBY 
ACANTIS GYAN DREWS 


Richard’ Garnet, Pastor 
Miehigan and Pactfle Avenues 
Services: Lil AMA 8 BM, 
JOAN'S 
Prank PB, Adler, Pastor 
10th ane Central Avene 
Services: 9 and LAM, Fa BM, 


Brwln A, Vosseler, Pastor 
1820 Second Avenue 


Service: Il A, NR Youth @&30 PLM, 


COLORADO 


Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
Bast Coltax Avenue at Rllvabeth Street 
Services: 9:30 and 1] AM, SS. 980 AM, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NEW YORK 
Tabor, », ay Pastor OLY TRINTHY 
: Thoms cine, lath and Ns St, NW Dr, Ral sn W, Loew Patter * 
Services: 9 and VAM Youth Masi i DM, Maln Stree 
ORMATION 


Osear PB, Benkvalder DD, 
Amoi f rales wey Pastors 
Bast 


Services: 10:48 hat an at *E hoe! 940 AM, 
TPA a, SURRECTION 


apltel Stre & Cc, Piyreh, hy Pastor 4 th 4 Banbort Axa't, 
, enesee and Doat Streets 
bi teste NO and LA Ave ‘ DM, Servicer ® and 1030 AM, 


ST YGHN'S 
HAWAII Martin J, Hoeppe vay gute: 
gi, eter) ate 
ERAN erVvieey sa 
Ht Mh hake Hamme, Pastor BSSTAH 


Theodore by Ressler, Pastor 
Northern Alva, at lath Street 
Serviews: B40) O40 ane [a0 AM, 


REDEEMER 
David GC. Galae, Pastor 


Wiel Street (YW) at Rogers 
Serv (ee) July Leas \ Mu aid, & Sept 4 10 AM, 


OHIO 


48 South fertania Street 


Services: |] ne My _Launa Aloha (LOYAL) 7:30 P Mo 
ILLINOIS 


vel C. | i 
20) 0 Wt Spiinatield ¢ ( a4 180) 


A, Aurel Arganbrlaht Paste 
ay yang Capital A Avene 


Pasta 
alr 


Willard bh Borehe 
yotin Salat 


TOLEDO GLENWOOD 
Alvin E. Bell, D.D. and Dorr R. Crounse, Pastors 
Monroe at Glenwood (Art Museum Sq.) 
Services: 8:30 and 10:45 A.M., Ch. Sch 9:30_A.M. 


VANDALIA ST. JOHN 
Arthur H. Fabian, Pastor 


48 W. National Road (U. S. 40) 
Services: Worship 9:30 A.M., S. S. 10:30 A.M. 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


HAMILTON TRINITY 
W. A. Mehlenpacher, Pastor 
18 Victoria Ave., between King and Main Sts. 
Service: || A.M. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS FIRST UNITED 


William J. Hoebel, Pastor 
Mockingbird Lane and Norris Street 
Service: 10 A. 
that he will terminate his pastorate to enter 
retirement Sept. 1 

Pastor and Mrs. Flegler were guests of 

honor at a testimonial dinner given by St. 

*" James’ congregation 
+ last month in recogni- 
tion of their “long and 
faithful leadership.” 
Their 25 years with 
the congregation has 
seen the organization 
of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, wom- 
en’s and men’s Bible 
classes, a cradle roll 
department in the 
church school, and a Brotherhood. 

Interest in foreign missions has led the 
congregation to support churches in Kaomi, 
China, and at present in Dharanikota, India. 
Guest speaker at the dinner was Dr. Theo- 
dore Buch, pastor of Zion Church, Johns- 
town, and president of the German Confer- 
ence of the Pittsburgh Synod. 

Graduating from Hamma Divinity School 
in 1915, Dr. Flegler entered the ministry at 
Brookville, Ind., later serving Zion Church, 
Ruffsdale, Pa. He took up his duties in 
Altoona on June 1, 1924. During the 25 
years with St. James’ Church he has con- 
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VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND FIRST ENGLISH 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pastor 
1605 Monument Avenue 
Service: || 
WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE REDEEMER 
A. A. Zinck, D.D., Pastor 
1905 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 
RACINE HOLY COMMUNION 


Kenneth A. Hurst, Pastor 
West Sixth Street and Kinzie Avenue 

Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 
ducted both English and German services. 
Pastor Flegler was honored with the D.D. 
degree from Thiel College on June 10, 1941. 
SIXTEEN MEMBERS of the recently organ- 
ized Altar Guild of First Church, Tyrone, 
made .a pilgrimage to Gettysburg, July 7. 
Dr. Harvey D. Hoover explained to them 
the place and use of the sacristy, and the 
care of paraments and altar ware, then con- 
ducted a tour of the Seminary Chapel ex- 
plaining its windows and other features. The 
day’s program included a visit to the college 
campus and a tour of the battlefield. This 


congregation, under the leadership of Pastor 


Edgar Koehnlein, has installed the Common 
Service Book and is introducing the Chris- 
tian Growth Series in the church school. 

MOST OF THE CHURCHES of the area con- 
ducted vacation Bible schools this summer. 
Outstanding among them was the two-week 
school at Bethany Church, Altoona. More 
than 350 students attended, with a staff of 
more than 50 teachers and helpers, headed 
by Pastor George K. Bowers. 

THE REV. JOHN D. GARHART was installed 
as pastor of Christ Church, Westmont, June 
26, the Rev. Dwight F. Putman officiating. 

. The Garrett pastoral charge has made 
improvements costing approximately $200. 


PAUL O. HAMSHER 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Men’s Retreat Sets Attendance Record 


HANOVER—‘The dynamic of evangelism 
is personal faith in Jesus Christ. Whenever 
there is a need to stress evangelism there 
is a structural lack in the faith of the church,” 
said the Rev. Wallace E. Fisher, pastor of 
Christ Church, Gettysburg, at the Laymen’s 
Retreat in July to 150 men of the West 
Pennsylvania Conference. Pastor Fisher went 
on to say that evangelism is “the overflow of 
a man’s spiritually enriched life as it affects 
his immediate community and, which through 
prayer and.benevolence, reaches to the far 
ends of the world.” 

John Small, Fayetteville, was re-elected 
president of the Retreat group which met at 
Gettysburg Seminary. Other officers renamed 
included Robert Menges, Menges Mills, vice 
president, and Harold Hamsher, Fayetteville, 
secretary-treasurer. The group laid plans for 
the fifth annual retreat next summer. 

Attendance was the largest in the four 
years the retreat has been held. Officers said 
the retreat was the most representative so far, 
with laymen of all types of occupations 
present from throughout the York-Adams- 
Cumberland area and adjacent counties. 

The work of the missions occupied most 
of Saturday’s program with the Rev. George 
H. Berkheimer, West Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence president, speaking on “South Pacific 
Missions”; Dr. C. S. Simonton, York, on 
“American Missions”; and Dr. Fred J. Fied- 
ler, secretary of the Foreign Mission Board, 
outlining in general details of the Lutheran 
Church. 

Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, professor at the 
seminary, was in charge of devotions. Dr. 
John Aberly led Bible study. Dr. Dwight F. 
Putman, president of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, conducted the Communion 
Sunday morning. 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, when it reopens in 
September, will have an enrollment of more 
than 1,200. The theological seminary will 
be near the 100 mark. 

A GIFT of $4,000 to Mt. Zion Church, 
York county, and $500 to Tressler Orphans’ 
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Home, were grants in the will of Mrs. Susie 
Kauffman of York. 

SPEAKERS at the Central Pennsylvania 
Luther League convention, held this month 
at Gettysburg Seminary, were Dr. L. Ralph 
Tabor of Washington, D. C., the Rev. Ed- 
werth Korte, who is student pastor at Penn- 
sylvania State College, the Rev. George H. 
Berkheimer of Arendtsville, and the Rev. 
Samuel R. Frank, Manchester. 

PAUL LEVI FOULK 


Lankenau Hospital Plans Underway 


PHILADELPHIA—-A_ Philadelphia firm of 
architects, with wide experience in the hos- 
pital construction field, has been selected to 
draw up plans in connection with the hos- 
pital’s decision to move to the Overbrook 
Golf Club site. (THE LUTHERAN, Dec. 22, 
1948.) 


Kamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 


11 A. M. Morning Worship 


at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


OLD FOLKS HOME 
Aged people find excellent care at rea- 
sonable rates in the private Old Folks 
Home, Minnehaha of Rev. and Mrs. Drews, 
Denton, Maryland 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
GO., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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Chosen was the Vincent G. Kling com- 
pany. Associate architect will be George 
M. Ewing. Plans in the form of preliminary 
drawings will be made at once, approved 
later by the board. 

In making the announcement, Erwin A. 
Stuebner, president of the board of trustees, 
also disclosed that a Pittsburgh fund-raising 
firm had been named to conduct the cam- 
paign for funds for the project, the date of 
which has as yet not been decided. 

MAJOR RENOVATIONS are underway at 
Emmanuel Church, East Lansdowne. Pastor 
Thomas E. Scherer reports that plans call 
for an addition to house the altar, organ and 
choirs, and to provide additional seating. A 
new north entrance will also be provided. 
Completely redecorated and with memorial 
chimes presented by the senior choir, the 
structure will be rededicated some time in 
the spring of 1950. 

Tue Rev. Cart H. Moyer, pastor of Good 
Shepherd Church, Mayfair, has accepted a 
call to the St. James’ Church in Richmond, 
Calif., effective Sept. 11. During his nine- 
year pastorate in Philadelphia, the congre- 
gation’s membership has tripled, has become 
completely self-sustaining. 


FOR SALE 
Morey Pipe Organ 
(Used) 
Reasonably Priced 
Write 
P. O. Box 810, Roanoke, Virginia 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$3°° to s6°° 


} single 
Dy $5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


girs 
Hotel 45st 20 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 
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DECEASED 


Allen A. Koch 

The Rev. Allen A. Koch, 59, died in Lan- 
caster, Pa., on Aug. 11. The funeral was 
held Aug. 15. 

Mr. Koch was born at Weissport, Pa., in 
1889. He was ordained by the East Penn- 
sylvania Conference of the Evangelical 
Church in 1917 following graduation from 
Albright College. Later he was graduated 
from the Evangelical School of Theology. 
In 1940 he received the Master of Sacred 
Theology degree from Mt. Airy Seminary. 
While in the Evangelical Church he served 
a half-dozen congregations in Pennsylvania. 

He was received into the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in) May, 1946. He served the 
Beach Haven Crest and Barnegat City 
churches in New Jersey and supplied Re- 
deemer and Ascension churches in Lancaster 
until the time of his death. He held the rank 
of Major in the Chaplains’ Corps of the U.S. 
Army Reserve. 

Dr. Ernest J. Hoh, Dr. Henry H. Bagger, 
the Rev. Warren C. Heinly, and the Rev. 
G. Martin Ruoss conducted funeral services. 
Burial was in Whitemarsh Memorial Park, 
Prospectville, Pa., in charge of Dr. Robert 
D. Hershey. 


Erma F. Tozer 

Mrs. Erma F. Tozer, wife of the Rev. 
Martin L. Tozer, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Yeadon, Pa., died Aug. 15, after a long ill- 
ness. She was 46. 

She was born in Marysville. Between 1933 
and 1944, she and her husband served Upper 
Dublin Church in Ambler, Pa. Since then 
they have been at Trinity Church, Yeadon. 

Mrs. Tozer is survived by her husband; 
two children, Louise and Martin; and her 
mother, Mrs. Cora Balze. Funeral services 
were held Aug. 17. Interment was in East 
Harrisburg Cemetery. 


Mrs. R. A. White 
Mrs. Augusta Stracke White, widow of 
the late Dr. Robert A. White, Nebraska 
Synod pastor, died at Tabitha Home, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., July 21. She was 82. 
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Born in Waldeck, Germany, in 1877, she 
came to the United States to graduate from 
a state normal school in Missouri. She be- 
came the first teacher’ at the Tabitha Home 
Public School in 1890, spent the next 10 
years teaching in the elementary division 
of the Lincoln school system. 

In 1901, she married Pastor White, who 
served parishes in Waverly, York, and Wol- 
bach, Nebr. 

Surviving are a son, Dr. Paul C. White, 
secretary of the New York Synod, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Clay J. Daggett, of White- 
water, Wis. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Grace Church, Lincoln, July 23, by Dr. 
O. E. Ebright, superintendent of Tabitha 
Home. Burial was in Benedict, Nebr. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CANADA SYNOD 
SCHMIEDER, HENRY. From New Dun- 
dee-Manheim parish, Ontario. To Grace 
Church, Eganville, Ontario. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
CARLSON, VICTOR A. From Gettysburg 


Seminary, student. To St. Matthew’s 
Church, Hanover, Pa., as assistant. 263 
Forney Ave. 


‘“HAMSHER, M. R. From Bethlehem Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., as supply pastor. To 
Trinity Church, McAllisterville, Pa. 


MIDWEST SYNOD 

BASTIAN, EDWARD P. From Central 
Seminary, student. To Immanuel Church, 
Hastings, Nebr. Route 2. 

BERNHARDT, HARVEY H. From St. 
Paul’s Church, Linn, Kan. To Christ 
Church, Wisner, Nebr. 

RHODE, H. O. From St. Mark’s Church, 
Bloomfield, Nebr. To St. Paul’s Church, 
Darrouzett, Tex. 


NEW YORK SYNOD 
JENSEN, FRANKLIN L. From Faith 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y. To Holy 
_ Trinity Church, Buffalo, N. Y., as asso- 
ciate pastor. 1080 Main St. 


August 31, 1949 


PEERY, EDWARD K. From Gettysburg 
Seminary, student. To Parkside Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., as assistant. 92 Wallace 
Ave. 

NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 

CONRAD, F. LESLIE, JR. From St. Tim- 
othy’s Church, Hickory, N. C. To Holy 
Comforter Church, Belmont, N. C. 38 
E. Woodrow Ave. 

OHIO SYNOD 

LUMADUE, JAMES L. From Hamma 
Divinity School, student. To Mifflin-Lucas 
Parish, Ohio. RFD 1, Lucas. 


ULC CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 3 
Triennial Convention. ULCA Women's 
Missionary Society. Civic Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


B.F.BIEHL 


wv? REPAIRS REBUILDING 


261 W. GRAISBURY AVE. AUDUBON, N.J. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
yeats of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


in CONCLUSION .. 
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WHENEVER I TALK with a person from 
another country who has spent some time 
traveling around America, I try to get his 
frank opinions about us Americans and 
our ways of life. People from other lands 
often see us more clearly than we seé 
ourselves. 

Bishop Hanns Lilie said he was sur- 
prised.to notice in some American homes 
that young people get up from the table 
before their elders have finished eating. 
“It’s all right,” the bishop conceded. But 
it would never be done in Germany. 

Another German visitor, Bishop Otto 
Dibelius, was shocked to see U.S. flags 
in American churches. He has been 
through tragic experiences when govern- 
_ ments have tried to capture the churches 
in the name of patriotism. He has fought 
bravely to keep the church above the 
level of nationalism. 


Dr. ETHAKOTI PRAKASAM, who is presi- 
dent of the Andhra Lutheran Church of 
India, had several criticisms of church 
people over here. He didn’t think our 
family life is distinctively Christian. There 
isn’t much household worship; not many 
family prayers. He had so many im- 
portant comments that I asked him to 
write a report for us. 

The sharpest critic was Pastor Prod- 
duku David, who came from India to 
study for two years in America. He said 
a Hindu coming home to India from 
America would say, “We don’t have to 
worry about our caste system in India. 
The way Americans handle their race 
problem is far worse than anything we do.” 

A Christian going home to India, said 
Pastor David, is sick at heart. The Amer- 
ican people have sent their splendid mis- 
sionaries to heathen lands but at home 
they practice the most unchristian racial 
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discrimination. “Why doesn’t the church 
engage in a crusade?” he said. 

These men would not have volunteered 
these criticisms if I had not asked for 
them. They all think well of America, 
and believe we have a lot of good quali- 
ties. But we can’t learn anything from 
people who merely praise us. We need 
to hear about ‘our faults. 

I heard some praise for America from 
Dr. Georg Federer of Germany. In Wash- 
ington he attended a congressional hear- 
ing regarding the famous Malmedy case. 
He thought it was true democracy when 
American justice could be subjected to 
rigorous review in a wide-open meeting. 
He didn’t think dictatorship has much 
chance of getting started in a land where 
that happens. 

It’s good to persuade outsiders to drop 
their conventional politeness long enough 
to tell us how we really look to them. If 
our sins are so clear in the eyes of men 
from India, what must they look like to 
God? 

Maybe the new United Lutheran 
Church committee on faith and life will 
spend some time in the coming year try- 
ing to point out the faults in our spiritual 
life. They couldn’t expect their report to 
be very popular. But it would be a great 
success if it made us feel deeply penitent. 
Only as we see ourselves with great hon- 
esty, and with all our usual excuses and 
explanations laid aside, have we any hope 
of expecting God to grant us his cleansing 
and strengthening power. 


P. S. IF we ALL keep busy for at least 
two weeks trying to see our sins as others 
see them, maybe we won’t need any more 
“Conclusions” until THE LUTHERAN of 
Sept. 21. ’m going on vacation tomorrow. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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7. consider placing 
Prive LUTHERAN in 
every home an im- 
Pirst...( Ln 
organizing new con- 


portant 


gregations” 


Daring the past eleven years, Pastor 
Shelhart has organized thirteen new congre- 
gations. Within each one of these congrega- 
tions it was deemed important to place The 
LUTHERAN in every home for as Pastor 
Shelhart says: 


“Mest people received into these con- 
gregations are new Lutherans who have been 
inactive in Church life and have never ex- 
perienced the spirit of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


“In preparing these people for mem- 
bership in the new congregations an effort is 
made to fill them with enthusiasm and zeal 


Synodical Missionary for the 
English Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of the Northwest* 


for the Church. I consider it imperative to 
sustain this enthusiasm with the current in- 
formation that comes weekly through The 
LUTHERAN.” 


Placing The LUTHERAN in every 
home is not only an important first step in 
organizing new congregations. It is also an 
important step in the development of the 
spiritual life of an established congregation. 
For help in placing The LUTHERAN in 
every family in your congregation write to 
your synodical LUTHERAN Committee 
chairman or to the circulation manager of 
The LUTHERAN. 


The LUTHERAN 


NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE ULCA 


* Author of A CHURCH IS BORN, 
Muhlenberg Press, $2 


Commentary on ROMANS 


By Anders Nygren, Bishop of Lund, Sweden 


y : oe ari 
a Commenter 


an Translated by Carl C. Rasmussen 
RO M ANS Anders Nygren’s world-wide reputation rests upon 

his writings. In America, Agape and Eros is his best 
known. In COMMENTARY ON ROMANS Bishop Ny- 
gren maintains, with Luther, that Romans is the clear- 
est gospel of all, and that its message is profoundly 
central to our understanding of Christ's life and work. 
His interpretation never bogs down in the dreary 
reso) desert of “orthodox” Scholasticism. 

Commentary on Romans is not 
only a scholarly and thought-pro- 
voking exposition; it is also read- 
able—and often exciting. 


HIGHWAYS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


By Merle William Boyer, Professor of Philosophy 
and Psychology, Carthage College. 


| #2 Pus 
An introduction to philosophy for those interested in ; 

knowing what great thinkers have had to say about the 
central problems of existence. By a technique of wading 
rather than high-diving, the reader studies the systems of 
thought of eight philosophers—among them, Aristotle, 
Marx, and Kierkegaard. Finally he is called upon to 
face his problems and those of his times as a Christian 


philosopher. 


Clear, simply written, HIGHWAYS OF PHILOSOPHY is 
a book for every thoughtful person. 


BOTH TO BE PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER | 
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UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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